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THE SISTERS’ COLLEGE AND THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
AFFILIATED WITH THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


To assist Catholic schools of all grades, to articulate them, 
to standardize their curricula, to train their teachers, and to 
provide suitable texts lies within the scope of the work as- 
signed to the University by its venerable founder, Pope Leo 
XIII, who, in his Apostolic Letter, “Magna Nobis Gaudia,” of 
March 7, 1887, says: “We exhort you all that you shall take 
care to affiliate with your University your seminaries, colleges, 


and other Catholic institutions according to the plan sug- 
gested in the constitutions, in such a manner as not to destroy 
their autonomy.” 

In how many respects the University has responded to this 
call, and to what extent she has aided the cause of Catholic 
education by the research work carried on by her professors 
and students, by the training which she has given to professors 
and instructors in Catholic seminaries and colleges, by the 
text-books, reviews and studies which have been produced by 
her professors and students, by her initiative in founding the 
Catholic Educational Association, and by the honorable part 
which she has taken in its achievements, through her rectors 
and professors, is known to all men who follow even at long 
range the development of Catholic education in the United 
States. 

Her most recent achievement, and in many respects her most 
significant work, has appeared in the organization and develop- 
ment of the Catholic Sisters’ College, in which teachers are 
being trained for college work, as well as for elementary and 
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secondary schools, and in the affiliation and standardization of 
Catholic high schools. This work, too, is very widely known at 
present, and at first sight it would seem superfluous to call 
attention to it in these pages, but a book which has just come 
from the press, under the title “Catholic Education: A Study 
of Conditions,” from the pen of one of the University’s alumni, 
who is a veteran in the field of Catholic education (the Rev. 
J. A. Burns, C.8.C., Ph.D.), while paying a brief tribute to the 
Sisters’ College, completely ignores the movement which has 
resulted in the affiliation of 144 of our leading Catholic second- 
ary schools. It is difficult to understand this strange omission 
from the pen of a man who, perhaps of all others, should be in 
a position to know and appreciate the work which the Univer- 
sity has been doing in this field since 1911. The only reference 
which the Sisters’ College gets from his pen is contained in the 
following misleading paragraph : 

“Summer institutes have been reorganized; and—most im- 
portant of all—summer schools, lasting from four to six weeks, 
have been instituted at several of the larger Catholic colleges, 
where Sisters may have the benefit of regular college courses 
conducted by able and experienced professors. The Summer 
School at the Catholic University, Washington, was attended 
in 1916 by 304 Sisters, representing 25 religious orders, 64 
religious houses, 40 dioceses, and 27 States, besides the Domin- 
ion of Canada. A fact of even greater significance in this con- 
nection was the conferring of the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
the same year on 16 Sisters, the degree of Master of Arts on 10, 
and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy on 1, all of these being 
students of Sisters’ College, a higher normal institute at the 
Catholic University.”* 

On picking up a book dealing with present conditions in the 
field of Catholic education, one would naturally turn to the 
index to learn what the author had to say about the two most 
significant factors which have appeared in the field during the 
past decade, but neither the Sisters’ College nor affiliation of 
Catholic high schools with the University finds a place there. 
After careful examination of the volume, the only reference to 
the Sisters’ College found is the passage which I have quoted 
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above, and which, I have said, is misleading. It is misleading 
because of the things which it does not say. Half-truths con- 
stitute the most effective camouflage, unintentional as we be- 
lieve the present omission was. On the page of the Revimw 
from which Dr. Burns quotes the statistics given above there are 
included the statistics of a branch of the Summer School which 
the University held in Dubuque in the summer of 1916 and the 
preceding summer, so as to save the Sisters the expense and 
inconvenience of coming to Washington from the West. These 
figures show the attendance at the Summer Session of the Sis- 
ters’ College to be 600 pupils, 31 religious orders being repre- 
sented, 78 mother-houses, and 43 dioceses. 

By consulting the year-book of the Sisters’ College, it may 
be seen that in 1916 the total registration of Sisters at the 
Catholic Sisters’ College from the date of its opening, in 1911, 
was 1,650 pupils, and that these represent practically every 
State in the Union and labor in every diocese, and are drawn 
from almost all the religious communities who are engaged in 
teaching in our Catholic schools. At the present writing the 
attendance has passed the 2,000 mark. Of these, 147 have 
earned the A. B. degree from the University, 83 have received 
the M. A. degree, and 10 have received the Ph.D. degree. All 
of these students have spent one or more years and several sum- 
mer sessions in residence at the College. These figures speak 
eloquently of the magnitude of the movement. 

It is true that several other colleges, stimulated, we presume, 
by the example of the University, have opened summer sessions 
for the teaching Sisterhoods. We rejoice to learn from Dr. 
Schumacher, C.8.C., that Notre Dame University proposes to 
conduct a summer school for Sisters during the coming season. 

On page 121 of Dr. Burns’ book there occurs a passage which 
is even more misleading than the one we have already quoted. 
It reads: “More attention, too, is being given to the needs of 
girls who are going on for a higher education. A notable move- 
ment in this direction has been inaugurated by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, who have charge of Trinity College, all of whose 
secondary schools now offer courses to prepare for entrance to 
this college.” 

From its foundation, Trinity College treated all secondary 
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schools in exactly the same way; those conducted by their own 
Sisterhood were not offered any special privileges. All gradu- 
ates of secondary schools were obliged to pass entrance exam- 
inations, until the Catholic University, in 1913, undertook the 
work of affiliating and standardizing Catholic secondary 
schools. Since that time, Trinity accepts the University certi- 
ficates, in lieu of entrance examinations, from all the secondary 
schoole affiliated with the University. 

On page 52 of the work before us, Dr. Burns states, “When, 
a couple of decades ago, Catholic high schools began to increase 
rapidly in number, no effort was made by the colleges to get 
in touch with these new institutions. It was only after the 
Catholic Educational Association was organized, and it was 
shown by investigation that many of the new high schools were 
being affiliated to the non-Catholic colleges and State Univer- 
sities, that Catholic colleges began to take an active interest in 
the high school movement. A resolution expressive of sym- 
pathy with this movement was offered at one of the early meet- 
ings of the association, but it met with decided opposition, 
and several years passed before colleges came to realize that 
the resolution merited approval. College men appeared to fear 
that the new high schools menaced their own preparatory de- 
partments.” 

While Dr. Burns realized the fitness of mentioning the futile 
attempt of the Association to bring about affiliation of Catholic 
high schools with Catholic colleges, it is strange that he should 
have failed to see the propriety of calling his readers’ attention 
to the actual accomplishment of this task on a large scale by 
the Catholic University. 

The trustees of the University, at their annual meeting, April 
17, 1912, laid down the conditions upon which colleges and 
high schools might be affiliated to the University. Since that 
date, 10 colleges and 144 of our stronger high schools 
have complied with these conditions, and have been 
in consequence formally affiliated to the University. The 
affiliated high schools follow a curriculum prescribed by the 
University. The syllabus of each course is drawn up at the 
University, and all pupils of affiliated schools are required to 
pass examinations in the matter prescribed, which are set by 
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University professors, the papers being examined at the 
University. 

This procedure fixes the entrance requirements to the stand- 
ard Catholic colleges, and sets a definite goal for the attain- 
ment of the elementary school. It, therefore, effectively deals 
with the question of articulation. When, to this we add that 
the superintendents of many dioceses have been trained for 
their work in the Department of Education at the University, 
it will readily be seen what effect this movement is having on 
the elementary schools. 

The growth of this movement may be seen in the following 
figures: The first examinations in affiliated schools were held 
in June, 1913, the number of papers was 1,359; in 1914, there 
were 4,700 papers; in 1915, there were 9,088 papers; in 1916, 
there were 12,862 papers; and in 1917, there were 16,552 
papers, making a total of 44,561 papers thus far examined. 
In 1913, there were 13 schools which took examinations; in 
1917, there were 107 schools. The number of high schools affi- 
liated at present is 144. 

It is most gratifying to note the high character of the work 
done by the pupils, and the marked improvement from year to 
year. Most of these high schools are conducted by Sisters, and 
the teachers are being trained at the Sisters College, where 
they come in contact with the University professors, and gain 
an understanding of the high educational ideals which the 
University is laboring to establish for the guidance of all our 
schools. 

During the present year, arrangements have been completed 
whereby high school pupils may take music as an elective, and 
by following the course prescribed by the University, may 
obtain credits on the same basis as for other subjects. Prepa- 
rations are also being made to offer credit courses in domestic 
science and in physiography. 

The affiliated schools will be glad to learn that the University 
will issue a diploma this year to all graduating students who 
have the required number of credits, wherein all the credits 
gained from the University will be stated. The examinations 
for graduating students the-fivat seven-eighths of the 

andy Fal be held last week in 
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April, so as to give opportunity to have the diplomas prepared 
in time for the graduating exercises of the school. The faculty 
of the school will hold the examination for the remaining por- 
tion of the year’s work, at the end of the school year. This 
arrangement will also make it possible for pupils who were 
prevented by unavoidable circumstances from taking the ex- 
aminations in previous years on the date and hour set, to take 
makeup examinations with the graduates. 

This movement is still in its infancy, but its rapid growth 
and the enthusiasm which it has inspired in both pupils and 
teachers is a guarantee of its success in the future. It has 
already accomplished great things in the cause of Catholic 
education. It is giving to our Catholic parents a guarantee, 
when they send their children to an affiliated high school, that 
the education which they will there receive will be standard in 
quality and quantity. It is gradually building up unity and 
system among our Catholic institutions, and this in turn is 
imparting robust strength to institutions which were formerly 
weak because of their isolation in spite of the high character of 
their teachers. It also gives a definite goal to be reached by 
our elementary schools, and smooths the way for our high 
school pupils to enter standard Catholic colleges. It is entirely 
in line with the ideals of unity and system maintained by the 
Catholic Church in her various undertakings for social better- 
ment. It is to be hoped that the movement will continue to 
grow until the entire field will be helped and uplifted by it. 

The conditions laid down by the University trustees outline 
the minimum requirements for a standard Catholic college and 
for a standard Catholic high school. They are as follows: 
“Any Catholic college may be affiliated to the University on 
these conditions: 

“1, The college must include at least seven chairs or depart- 
ments and each chair or department must be under the separate 
direction of one professor or instructor. 

“2. Every instructor in the faculty must have at least the 
A.B. degree from a college of recognized standing, and every 
head of a department must have at least an A.M. degree from 
a college in good standing. 

“3. The equipment of the college in libraries and laboratories 
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must be sufficient to secure effective work in the branches 
offered. 

“4, The college must require for entrance the completion of 
a four years’ successful course in an accredited secondary 
school (high school), or the passing of entrance examinations 
in the subjects required in the curriculum of accredited secon- 
dary schools. 

“5. The college course must, as a minimum, include 2,160 
hours of class work distributed over four years. Two hours of 
laboratory work are to be regarded as equivalent to one hour 
of class work. 


“HIGH SCHOOLS 


“Any Catholic high school may be affiliated on the following 
conditions: 

“1, The high school must give a course extending over four 
years and including a total of 15 units, of which at least three 
must be devoted to English and three to some other one 
subject. 

“Meaning of unit. A subject, e. g., English, pursued four or 
five hours a week for a school year of from 36 to 40 weeks, 
constitutes a unit. 

“2. The subjects required with their respective values are: 
Religion, 2 units; English, 3 units; some other language, 2 
units; mathematics, 2 units; social science (including history), 
1 unit. Four units to be elective. They must be selected in such 
a way, however, as to give another course of 3 units; i. e., one 
or more units must be advanced work in one of the subjects 
other than English, enumerated above. Where Latin is to be 
pursued in college, at least 2 units of Latin must be taken in 
the high school.” 

The syllabus sent out each year to the affiliated schools con- 
tains matter for four years in each of the subjects enumerated 
among the prescribed branches, and courses in a number of 
other subjects, such as logic, music, etc. Each high school may 
offer as many of these elective courses as circumstances will 
justify, and the pupil should select the courses which will be 
required to the college or other higher institution in which he 
may desire to continue his work. If this should be a classical 
college, the Latin requirements will be emphasized, if an en- 
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gineering school, the sciences and mathematics will receive 
corresponding emphasis in the selection of courses, etc. This 
arrangement permits considerable elasticity in the program of 
the secondary school, and at the same time gives opportunity 
to meet the entrance requirements of higher institutions of 
widely diverse character. Of course, the strong pupil will 
endeavor to present more than the minimum 15 units, only 
2 of which may be offered in Religion. 

A feature of the system which is accomplishing much grows 
out of the tabulated results which are furnished to each school 
in which it may learn how its work compares with all the other 
schools offering the same course. Thus, the number of schools 
taking English I is given, the total number of pupils, the 
general average of all these pupils, the average of each school 
receiving the report, and the rank of each school as compared 
with all the others. Of course, no school is furnished with in- 
formation concerning the standing or percentage attained by 
the pupils of any other school in the system. This promotes a 
healthy rivalry, together with a genuine and enthusiastic co- 
operation of pupils and teachers. 

The suspicion of partiality in the examiner is entirely re- 
moved. The results are strictly comparative, since the same 
program is followed by all the classes being examined, and the 
same questions under the same conditions are used through- 
out. This eliminates criticism on the score of the difficulty of 
the examination questions. They are the same questions for 
everyone, and it is relative achievement that is measured. 

A pupil who would not be stimulated to extra endeavor in 
order to obtain a prize offered to the strongest pupil in the 
class, will put forth his best endeavors to avoid dragging down 
the standing of the whole class. Moreover, the prize for the 
best pupil tends to divide the class by rivalries and jealousies, 
whereas, the present system tends to unite the pupils in good 
team work. It leads the brighter pupils to help the less tal- 
ented so that all combined may attain a high level. 

The plan also diminishes, the eagerness for free days, and pro- 
motes regular attendance. Nor is the teacher left without 
help. A definite program must be covered, and the tempta- 
tion to dwell on the portions of the work that are better known 
or more agreeable must be resisted, so that the class may 
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make a good showing in the entire matter at the end of the 
year. The value of the system arising from these considera- 
tions must be immediately apparent, and the results thus far 
achieved have more than justified the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the professors who are engaged in this work. 

THomas Epwarp SHIgLDs. 


SYLLABUS FOR MUSIC IN AFFILIATED SCHOOLS 


As announced in the January issue of the Review, 
arrangements have been completed by which pupils in affili- 
ated high schools may present examinations in music for 
credit on practically the same basis as other subjects. 

All pupils in affiliated high schools are required to present 
for graduation a minimum of fifteen units. Of these, three 
units must be in English, two units in religion, two units in 
mathematics, two units in some one language other than Eng- 
lish, one unit in history or social science, one unit in natural 
science. The remaining four units are elective, with this one 
restriction, that the electives must be so chosen that some other 
branch besides English, of those mentioned above, shall have 
three units. 

All three of the free elective units may be taken in music, 
if the pupil so desires. Moreover, it should be noted that a 
good pupil, or even an average pupil, will not rest content with 
the minimum of fifteen units, but will, if possible, present six- 
teen or seventeen units, in which case, of course, four units 
may be presented in music. The high-school pupil may begin 
to take music in the first year and continue the course through- 
out the whole four years; or, if she desires, she may, on the 
completion of the first unit, suspend her work in music for a 
time; or she may begin her work in music in the second, third 
or fourth year of her course. Her work for the first year in 
music, no matter in what year of the high-school course this is 
taken, will be the syllabus offered for music First Year, and the 
examinations at the end of the year will be based on this 
syllabus. 

In the matter of selecting high-school work, it may be well 
to call the attention of pupils and teachers to the condition that 
affiliated colleges, and many other colleges, will accept fifteen 
units of satisfactory work as sufficient in quantity for entrance 
to college. Nevertheless, the college reserves to itself the 
right to state which units these must be. Hence, in determin- 
ing the work to be taken by a pupil, the requirements of the 
college which she wishes to enter should be considered and the 
units prescribed by it should be included in the pupil’s program. 
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The music course adopted for affiliated schools is the Pro- 
gressive Series of Piano Lessons, published by the Art Publica- 
tion Society, under the editorship of Leopold Godowsky, Josef 
Hofman, E. Stillman Kelley, and Emil Sauer. The work for 
each year is divided into two portions—theoretical work, the 
examinations for which will be set by the University on the 
same plan as the examinations in all other subjects; and prac- 
tical work, which must be done under a teacher duly qualified 
in this system of piano instruction. The syllabus for the four 
years of high-school work which is now in force is as follows: 


FIRST YEAR 
Theoretical Study 


First Semester—Lessons 1 to 9. Second Semester—Lessons 
10 to 18. 
Practical Work 


Major Scales—C, G, D, A, E, F, B flat, E flat, and A flat. 
Studies—Ten in number, from the Progressive Series, 
Studies Nos. 5 to 22, or studies of equal difficulty. 
Pieces—Ten in number, in Grades 1-A and 1-B. One piece 
to be memorized. 
SECOND YEAR 


Theoretical Study 


First Semester—Lessons 19 to 27. Second Semester— 
Lessons 28 to 36. 
Practical Work 


All major and the first three minor scales in moderato 
tempo, sixteenth notes, within a range of two octaves. 
Studies—Ten in number, from the Progressive Series, 
Studies Nos. 23 to 42, or studies of equal difficulty. 
Pieces—Ten in number, in Grades 1-B and 2-A. One piece 
to be memorized. 
THIRD YEAR 


Theoretical Study 


First Semester—Lessons 37 to 45. Second Semester— 
Lessons 46 to 54. 
Practical Work 


Major and minor scales up to three sharps or three flats in 
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allegro tempo, sixteenth notes, within a range of four octaves. 
Sight reading in the grade of 1-A. 

Studies—Ten in number, from the Progressive Series, 
Studies Nos. 43 to 59, or studies of equal difficulty, at least one 
to be a Bach Two-part Invention. 

Pieces—Ten in number, in Grades 2-B and 3-A. One piece 
to be memorized. 

FOURTH YEAR 
Theoretical Study 


First Semester—Lessons 55-63. Second Semester—Les- 


sons 64-72. 
Practical Work 


All major and minor scales in allegro tempo, sixteenth notes, 
within a range of four octaves. Arpeggios in fundamental posi- 
tion, in the keys of C, G, D, A, E, B, and F. Sight reading in 
the grade of 1-B. 

Studies—Ten in number, from the Progressive Series, 
Studies Nos. 60 to 73, or studies of equal difficulty, at least one 
to be a Bach Two-part Invention. 


Pieces—Ten in number, in grades 3-A and 3-B. One piece 
to be memorized. 

Schools desiring to present pupils for examination at the 
end of the year should include their requirements with the 
other subjects in filling out the order blank for examination 
questions. 


Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 


THE PREPARATION OF THE STATE TEACHER TO 
TRAIN IN WILLINGNESS FOR DISINTERESTED 
SERVICE* 

(Continued) 

In the construction of the curriculum, academic training is 
sacrificed in some degree to special grade methods and prob- 
lems. “The fact is that most normal schools are, under present 
conditions, forced to restrict their efforts mainly to imparting 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught and the methods of 
teaching.”*** If the curriculum be a criterion of the character 
of the content of instruction, it may be inferred that the same 
conditions obtain at the present time. It looks at the work of 
teaching purely from the viewpoint of the intellect. The char- 
acter of the training of the normal school is determined by the 
required qualifications of the teachers of each State. Academic 
and professional preparation only have been demanded for 
preliminary certification.*** Yet Dr. Russell maintains that an 
acquaintance with the process of the formation of ideals, the 
development of will, and the growth of character should be a 
part of the teacher’s equipment.** The curriculum concerns 
itself but slightly with these essentials of efficiency in teaching. 
Regarding the present status of moral education in institutions 
for the training of teachers, Dr. Bagley says: 

“1, Explicit instruction in the principles of moral education 
is provided for by separate courses in relatively few universi- 
ties and normal schools. Such courses are found much less 
frequently in normal schools than in colleges and universities. 

“2. Courses in ethics are offered in seventy per cent of the 


*Reprinted from The Pedagogical Value of Willingness for Disinterested 
Service as Developed in the Training School of the State Teacher and in the 
Religious Novitiate and the Religious Life. A dissertion submitted to the 
Catholic Sisters College of the Catholic beanie of America in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree Doctor of Philosophy by Sister 

Ruth, > ‘ of the Sisters of St. Dominic, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
uk. » “The Training of Teachers,” Teachers’ College Record, 


ach, egraff, H., Teachers’ Certificates Issued Under General State Laws 
U. Bureau of Education, 1916. Passim. 
ibid., p. 43. 
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colleges and universities and in twenty-two per cent of the 
normal schools. In neither type of institution are the courses 
in ethics frequently required of intending teachers. 

“3. Instruction in the principles and methods of moral edu- 
cation seems to be chiefly provided for by the courses in the 
history and theory of education and in school management. 
Although more than a majority of the instructors in these 
institutions believe that in the lower schools indirect moral 
instruction through literature, history, and science has a very 
important place, there seems to be little explicit effort to 
emphasize in presenting these subjects to intending teachers 
the methods through which their moral values may be realized. 
It is to be inferred that this is done mainly in the instruction 
which is provided in the history of education and the theory of 
education, and possibly also in connection with observation and 
practice teaching. 

“4, A majority of those engaged in the teaching of teachers 
for the elementary and secondary schools place the greates! 
emphasis upon school life as a source of moral education, 
although indirect but systematic instruction through literature, 
history, and science is also deemed to be of very great impor- 
tance. A strong minority favors explicit instruction through 
principle and precept, illustrated by concrete cases. The pre- 
vailing opinion is that religious instruction in any form has 
no place in the elementary and secondary schools. 

“5. There is noticeable among many of those engaged in the 
training of teachers a feeling that the problems of moral edu- 
cation are particularly intangible and elusive, and that a con- 
certed effort to entangle at least some of the strands in this 
web is essential to the next step in educational progress.”** 

The fact that the normal school curriculum, shaped by state 
authorities to prepare teachers to train the youth of our country 
for conscientious and devoted citizenship, contains no subject 
emphasizing moral training is significant. “The subject [of 
moral education] calls for special training and a special gift on 
the part of the teacher. It is the height of absurdity to sup- 
pose that geography or history needs special preparation and 


385 , W.C., “Training Public School Teachers,” Religious Education, 
1911, Vol. V, pp. 633-34. 
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that morals do not.”** Ethical instruction, unless exemplified 
in daily conduct, is futile. The foundation of character is to 
be laid not by enlightening the intellect so much as by training 
the emotions and the will; yet to give moral education a place 
in the curriculum would be a recognition of the importance of 
the moral concept and of the value of the inspiring example of 
virtue, which would tend to preserve a true sense of value and 
would demonstrate concretely that the development of the 
moral character of the pupils is a part of the work of every 
teacher. 

The education of the normal school is purely secular. One of 
the primal sources of the inspirational aspect of education is 
the school studies, especially history, social science, literature, 
and art. The convictions that are formed and the ideals that 
are awakened and cultivated are not vitalized by religion. 
How far the ideal elements of humanity possess the teacher, 
enabling her to see in all the subjects that she teaches man’s 
effort toward ideal living, and how vital she will make this 
teaching, depends upon how far she realizes the seriousness of 
her task and upon her own ethical and spiritual vitality. At 
best, these ideals are only moral ideals. “Amid all the sickly 
talk about ‘ideals’ which has become the commonplace of our 
age, it is well to remember that so long as they are dreams of 
future possibility and not faiths in present realities, so long as 
they are a mere self-painting of the yearning spirit and not its 
personal surrender to immediate communion with an Infinite 
Perfection, they have no more solidity and steadiness than 
floating air-bubbles, gay in the sunshine and broken by the 
passing wind.”*** Nothing can equal religion to give vigor to 
ideals. That the modern world expects so much from mere 
intellectual instruction is the logical result of the rationalistic 
philosophy. When any evil threatens society, the remedy pro- 
posed is the addition of a new study, a further enrichment of 
the curriculum. When any virtue is to be cultivated, as patri- 
otism or community service, it is introduced as a subject of 
instruction in the schools. Yet educators know that conduct 


2 Chubb, P., “Direct Moral Education,” Religious Education Association, 


Vol. VI, p. 109. 
*? Martineau, James, A Study of Religion. New York, 1888, p. 12. 
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and character are attained under discipline which is effective 
only amid conditions where appropriate feeling and guidance 
of the will are present. With religion excluded, the normal 
school lacks the most potent influence to nourish that high 
idealism and altruism which spring up in the heart of every 
young person and which are a great force of spiritual energy. 

The great inspirational force of education is the teacher. All 
that has been said in Chapter IV on the potency of the person- 
ality of the teacher as a moulding influence of character has 
application here, but with a lesser force, as the plasticity of 
the student is less. As with the child, however, so with the 
normal school student, character is developed in contact with a 
live spiritual soul. The committee of the Report of Normal 
Schools in 1899 stressed with major emphasis the importance of 
having great teachers, recognizing that the faculty is the soul 
of the institution. The requisite characteristics were named in 
the following order: first, character; second, teaching ability, 
defined as the ability to inspire to thought, feeling, and action, 
the kind of work which makes for character; third, scholar- 
ship; fourth, culture; fifth, a professional spirit and profes- 
sional ethics—a spirit of loyalty to the institution to make it a 
potent force for good.?* 

It is impossible to make even a general statement of how far 
the actual qualifications of the large staff of normal school 
teachers correspond to this ideal. That the moral character of 
the normal school instructor is unimpeachable is presupposed. 
How active his appreciation is of the value of a deep, warm 
moral sentiment, and how intimate his conviction that self- 
realization means self-transcendence and the habitual willing- 
ness for self-renunciation and self-sacrifice, cannot be stated. 
_ In a teacher these are qualities absolutely essential, for which 

there is no quantitative measurement. That the normal school 
instructor has taken over and made organic the habit of 
subordinating his persona] zain to the common good, forgetting 
his own narrow interests in his devotion to the larger ends, 
could scarcely be expected from the economic motive which 
impelled him to enter the profession and from the ambitious 


Cf. “Function of Normal School,” National Educational Association 
Proceedings, 1899, p. 838. 
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impulse which urges him to reach out to capture the highest 
salary. “As things are now, there is severe competition for 
every desirable post. . . . The fact that the competition 
for the better class of schools is so disagreeably keen is the 
surest guarantee of a better system of training teachers. . . . 
It is precisely this condition of affairs which makes possible for 
the first time in America a serious consideration of ideal 
methods of training leaders.”*** Yet the teacher who is form- 
ing those who are to inspire high ideals of citizenship in that 
training ground of our nation, the State school, whose only 
reason for existence is to teach the youth to be patriotic citi- 
zens, certainly should realize in her own character and express 
in her own professional work her appreciation of the value of 
the fine quality of disinterestedness. If the teacher must have 
what Dr. Palmer calls the “aptitude of vicariousness,’”*”° or the 
capacity of reproducing her qualities in her pupils, we are 
warranted in expecting to find her a living exemplar of that 
essential mark of citizenship, willingness for disinterested ser- 
vice, and, therefore, showing forth in her own conduct that 
community interests are greater than individual ambitions. 
Immeasurably more effective than special knowledge or rational 
moral teaching is the example of the teacher making personal 
sacrifices for the community. Dr. Bagley sounds a true note 
in the words: “If I were dictator with absolute power, the 
very first thing that I would do would be to make normal- 
school teaching the most attractive kind of teaching. I would 
have it so attractive that the very best men and women would 
seek its service. . . . The institutions that train the teach- 
ers for the elementary schools should be the most significant 
factor in their efficiency.”*"' The weak point in the situation is 
the weak point inherent in the State school system; the eco- 
nomic pressure which is in the forefront of consciousness is well 
calculated to obscure and to dull the high motive of service 
and self-surrender. 

The daily life of the student in the normal school is a vital 


Russell, J. E., p. 42. 

Ideal Teacher. wet, 1908, p. 8. 
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factor in the preparation of the intending teacher to cultivate 
willingness for disinterested service in pupils. This phase of 
teacher training may be considered under two aspects: 

1. The motivation of the students to professional training 
and their moral earnestness. 

2. The extra-curricular activities. 


1. The Motivation 


During the year ending June, 1914, 84,097 students attended 
the State Normal Schools, of these three-fourths were women.?"? 
The median age of the normal school students in nineteen years; 
eighty-five per cent are between seventeen and twenty-one,” 
the period when personality begins to crystallize into permanent 
form; when habits of truthfulness, purity, loyalty, self-reliance, 
and self-devotion should become rooted in character. Until the 
last decade when some of the normal schools began to offer 
college courses parallel with the professional curriculum, the 
standard of values of the normal school was sharply distinctive 
and operated as a selective agency, determining the quality of 
its students. It was strictly a technical school and attracted 
only those who wished to qualify for teaching. The character 
of the student body was, therefore, dominated by the single 
purpose of acquiring professional training and such academic 
training as would contribute to teaching efficiency. If the in- 
tending teachers had the high motive of using their energies 
in the upbuilding of the characters of the youth of the land, they 
were students of high seriousness and of altruistic spirit. What- 
ever diverse antecedents and differences in personal ability 
there might be, it would be reasonable to expect them to have 
fine moral qualities. No such controlling aim has been found, 
but, instead, the motive of economic pressure. “Since teachers 
are made because of economic problems and motives, and not 
because of deliberate selection and professional zeal, the rising 
and falling fortunes of the individual student come to have a 
large controlling determination of the entrance upon and con- 
tinuance of teaching.’”*"* Teaching is not looked upon as a 

340. 


24 Buchner, E. F., “Graduate and Undergraduate Work in Education,” 
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career, but a make-shift or stepping-stone to a better position. 
Doctor Coffman’s conclusions derived from his study of a 
careful census of five thousand two hundred fifteen teachers, 
“a random sampling” from rural, town, and city schools, may 
be considered fairly typical of the American teacher. He has 
shown statistically the inexperience and shifting character of 
the State school. Fifty-six per cent are twenty-five years of age 
or under ;*"* the average teaching career of men teachers is seven 
years; of women, four years.*”° In 1914 there were five hun- 
dred eighty thousand fifty-eight teachers in the elementary and 
secondary State schools. Of this number, 80.2 per cent, or four 
hundred sixty-four thousand forty-four, were women.?"* From 
these data, it may be inferred that 50 per cent have not had 
more than four years’ experience; that there are more than 
one hundred thirty thousand new recruits every year, and, 
therefore, at the beginning of the school year nearly 25 per 
cent of the teachers have had only one year’s experience and 
an equal number have had no experience. Fifty per cent 
have had only a high school education or less.2"* “The median 
American teacher, irrespective of location and position, has 
had less than four years of experience. . . . The world 
estimates that the maximum effect of experience has usually 
been attained in six years. . . . The possibility of lifting 
the great body of workers in teaching to the plane of a true 
profession is thus restricted by the fact that more than fifty 
per cent leave teaching before they realize the cumulative effect 
of experience in teaching efficiency.” *"* The greater proportion 
come from families whose average income is less than eight 
hundred dollars a year.**° It may be inferred that many have 
gone into the work from necessity rather than from choice. The 
seriousness of purpose of those of low economic status is not 
questioned, but that the purpose is instinct with self-sacrifice 
may be questioned. More often than otherwise, the motive in 
entering upon teaching is to use it as a temporary means of 


° 25, 2 
7 Cf. Education 1914. 
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earning a livelihood. Men leave the work to study law or medi- 
cine, to become insurance agents, or to enter government serv- 
ice; the women, to marry, to become trained nurses, stenog- 
raphers or book-keepers. Doctor Snedden says that 75 per cent 
of our teachers, if not more, are young people who spend but a 
few years in the service and then seek other occupations, in- 
cluding those of home-making for women.*** The fact that a 
candidate for teaching presents herself at the normal school for 
training is no guarantee that she has made a choice of the pro- 
fession, nor can such an inference be made. 

With the extension of the new normal school movement to 
transform normal schools into teachers’ colleges and into junior 
colleges, the character of the student body has somewhat 
changed. While the normal school still stands primarily for 
professional training, the purpose of the student has become 
obscured and indefinite. Some enter to take the college course 
with no intention of preparing to teach, but to acquire personal 
culture, or for some economic purpose other than teaching. 
This is especially true of those normal schools which offer the 
junior college course, as the eight State normal schools of Wis- 
consin. With such reconstruction of curriculum, there is small 
basis for the inference that the student of such a normal school 
has a distinct professional aim. 


2. The Extra-curricular Activities. 


The normal school encourages student organizations, as ath- 
letics, debating, literary, and oratorical clubs, glee clubs, 
camera clubs, and others. Its general attitude toward this 
phase of school life is stated in the following: “Every student 
should affiliate himself with at least one organization ; he should 
be able to feel that he ‘belongs’ not only to the school, but to 
some of its more intimately organized life where he comes 
closely in touch with at least some of his schoolmates.”*** The 
student organizations are the socializing factor of the school to 
develop the sense of responsibility and cooperation. One of 


the most important outside activities of student life is athletics, 


%81 Cf. Snedden, D., “Tests of Teaching Efficiency,” Educational Review, 
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which is frequently raised to undue prominence. That its 
highest moral value as a student influence may be realized, it 
should be conducted in the amateur spirit. At some of the 
normal schools, well-paid coaches have been engaged in addition 
to the physical director, and all the forms of college athletics 
have been organized.*** The ideals of a professional coach to 
whom success is sometimes the primary aim, and the method 
of attaining it, secondary, are not the ideals that should domi- 
nate normal school athletics. 

The other normal school organizations are of a social or quasi- 
intellectual character. Some of these have an important func- 
tion as a unifying force, binding the young people in student 
fellowship and engendering a community spirit. Under the 
direction of a member of the faculty, a limited number of such 
societies should be effective in creating a wholesome social 
spirit. There is good reason to fear, however, that the great 
variety of unsupervised student activities which exists becomes 
a real menace to student life in causing a dissipation of ener- 
gies and leading to a lack of studiousness. “With the freedom 
of their fraternity or club life and the absence of faculty and 
parental restraint, have come constant distractions from study 
in connection with a succession, throughout the year, of class, 
fraternity and intercollegiate games of football, baseball, basket 
ball, tennis, golf, chess; of rowing, track and athletic meets; 
of glee, mandolin, banjo and other musical or dramatic clubs 
or associations; of receptions and other social functions; of 
literary dailies, weeklies, monthlies and annuals; and even of 
intercollegiate debates.” *** The grounds of fear for normal 
school extra-curricular activities become more serious as the 
normal school takes over the college curriculum. These condi- 
tions are the concomitant, incident to the expansion of the 
curriculum and sometimes take a hedonistic tendency which, 
not to count its permanent effect upon character, is detrimental 
to good work in the school.*** In so far as a student is guided 


%8 Cf. Plantz, S., “The New Normal School Movement,” Educational 
Review, Vol. XLV, p. 200. 
4 Birdseye, C. F., Individual Training in Our Colleges. New York, 1907, 
. 181. Cf. Clark, C. U., “What Are Colleges For?” North American 
iew, Vol. CCIV, p. 418. : 
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by utilitarian motives, he is immune to the danger, and many 
normal school students are of this type. A great many, how- 
ever, are young and away from home restraints for the first 
time. Their characters have not yet taken set, and they are 
over-sensitive to the call of companionship; their minds be- 
come filled with a multitude of transient impressions which 
waste their time and energy. The function of these organiza- 
tions is to satisfy the instinct for human relationship and 
thereby develop the fraternal and community spirit. These, 
however, are only the means. The vivifying principle is want- 
ing. With the exclusion of religion from the normal school as 
a State school, the source of the highest motives and loftiest 
ideals for conduct, and of influence for right human relation- 
ships, is excluded. “It is the religious factors which constitute 
the most important of all aids to moral development whether 
found within or without the sphere of morality itself.” *** The 
most powerful influence to convert the potential power of wil! 
into the dynamic force of character is lost. “Is there any en- 
thusiasm of goodness that can be excessive or unnatural in those 
who realize what it is to be, in very truth, ‘children of God’? 
If, as a native of Tarsus, the Apostle could not help saying with 
a glow of pride that he was a ‘citizen of no mean city,’ how is 
it possible, without a flush of higher joy, for anyone to know 
himself a denizen of the city and commonwealth of God??** 
The tremulous purpose has an infinite Ally. The self-strain is 
exchanged for self-surrender.” *** The normal school which 
undertakes to train the teacher lacks this vital power, this 
essential factor of education for which moral education is not 
a possible substitute. 

The widespread awakening to the need of giving teachers the 
point of view and the spirit of service to equip them to train 
for citizenship has not substantially affected normal school 
ideals. The contributions to the curriculum have been chiefly 
to secure vocational efficiency. This is one essential element of 
preparation for citizenship. The ethical element is equally 
essential, and unless personal efficiency is developed in an 


26 Wundt, W., Facts of the Moral Life, translated by J. Gulliver. New 
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altruistic spirit, it may be as much opposed to the spirit of 

service as the cosmic process is irreconcilable with the ethical 

process.”®* 

III, AGENCIES FOR HEIGHTENING WILLINGNESS FOR DISINTERESTED 
SERVICE IN THE STATE TEACHER WHILE IN TRAINING 


Efficiency is maintained only by continual growth. Teaching 
efficiency, therefore, calls for progressive improvement of per- 
sonal equipment. As the teacher’s requisite equipment is both 
intellectual and moral, personal training throughout the teach- 
er’s career should be continued along both these lines. “The 
training that produced a satisfactory teacher for 1890 or for 
1900, or even for 1910, will not suffice for a teacher for 1915 
or 1920. The teacher must know more, and her ideals for public 
service must have expanded along with her years of service. 
Teachers are in no way exempt from the same conditions which 
produce inefficiency in other professional workers.” The 
State authorities recognize a threefold need of agencies for the 
improvement of teachers while in service: (1) To give training, 
however meagre, to the eighty per cent and more of the entire 
teaching body of the State schools who enter upon the work 
without any preparation.” (2) To supplement the training 
received before the teacher entered active service which, there- 
fore, lacked the necessary basis of experience. (3) To maintain 
the level of efficiency of those who have had both training and 
experience by stimulating to further improvement in order to 
equip the teacher for the changing character of the demands 
and standards in education.**? “The principles and practices, 
the theory and art, of education are constantly undergoing, in 
common with all other phases of civilization, modification and 
development. Likewise, the field of education in which in- 
struction is given, and the habits which education seeks to form, 
are always changing. . . . No matter what the initial 


2 Cf. Huxley,'T., op. cit., pp. 81-84. 
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equipment of a teacher may be, he should be progressively eff- 
cient during his entire period of service.” 2% 

The agencies for improvement of teachers while in service fall 
into the following classes: (1) Teachers’ institutes. (2) Sum- 
mer sessions at normal schools and universities. (3) Teachers’ 
meetings. (4) Teachers’ associations. (5) Reading circles. 
(6) Sabbatical years. (7) Teachers’ federations. 

Historically, the teachers’ institute is coincident with the 
normal school. “In 1839 Henry Barnard assembled at Hartford, 
Connecticut, twenty-six young men and formed them into a 
class. They were taught six weeks by able lecturers and teach- 
ers and had the advantage of observation in the public schools 
of Hartford.” *** The name “institute” was not used, however, 
until 1843, by J. S. Denman, Superintendent of New York, in 
which State, as well as in most of the New England States, the 
movement become popular. In the same year Horace Mann 
organized the first institute in Massachusetts and met the ex- 
penses with a benefaction of $1,000 placed at his disposal. The 
attendance at each institute was restricted to one hundred 
teachers, fifty male and fifty female. That each was paid $2 
for attending two full weeks is evidence that the economic 
motive for professional growth was in the educational con- 
sciousness at the time. After that, the legislature made ap- 
propriations for the instructors’ salaries and the practice of 
paying the teachers for attending was discontinued in that 
place.*** The principle of direct compensation for attendance 
still obtains. “In most States teachers who attend an institute 
during the term of their regular employment are allowed to do 
so on pay the same as for teaching. Minnesota seems to be the 
only exception.” *** In twenty-nine States the regular salary 
is allowed. In seven or eight States, as in Indiana and Ohio, 
the teachers receive regular pay for attendance even when the 
institute is held in vacation, and in some States the induce- 
ment of a certain per cent increase of the average standing is 
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offered.*** In Massachusetts and Maine the legislature pro- 
vides that if a county association of teachers hold an annual 
meeting of not less than one day for the purpose of promoting 
the interests of the public school, it shall receive $50 from the 
Commonwealth.** The economic incentive to secure attend- 
ance which has been widely adopted by the States is not well 
calculated to produce the soil which grows the fine flower of 
sacrifice and service. The following types of exercise are found 
in all teachers’ institutes: classes for the study and the review 
of subject matter; lessons on devices, method, applied 
psychology; and inspirational lectures to engender enthusiasm 
for teaching.*** The teachers’ institutes are attended chiefly 
by rural school teachers and by young inexperienced persons 
who are preparing to enter rural school service; scarcely at all 
by city elementary school teachers and almost never by high 
school teachers. The institute serves three purposes: (1) A 
professional training school for teachers. (2) A teachers’ 
meeting in which the members are informed of the educational 
policies of the State or county and of what is new in edu- 
cational thought. (3) A teachers’ association for social ends. 
Forty-three States make legal provision for institutes.*°° It 
is predicted, however, that the institute will disappear and that 
it will be replaced by the summer normal schools, by official 
county and district teachers’ meetings, and by voluntary teach- 
ers’ associations.*” 

The summer normal schools usually continue in session from 
three to twelve weeks; the usual session is six weeks. They 
are conducted on the plan of schools in which lessons are pre- 
pared and discussed. Both academic and professional equip- 
ment is secured and preparation is made for higher certificates. 
Summer sessions in State normals are held in seventeen 
States.*°°* Summer schools in colleges and universities offer 
courses in the traditional academic studies and also in those 


7 Cf. Hollister, ibid., p. 179. 
8 Cf. Dutton and Srotden, op. cit., p. 279. 
Cf. Ruediger, ibid., p. 17. 
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“subjects that have recently come into vogue, as agriculture, 
nature study, manual and industria! training, and domestic 
science and art. 

Correspondence study furnishes an opportunity to teachers 
in service to take courses in any grade of work from that of 
the high school to graduate work. Work is planned to enable 
teachers to pass examination for certificates and to give instruc- 
tion in nature study and elementary agriculture. Correspon- 
dence study is a recently founded educational agency. In 1904 
the Chicago University was the only higher institution which 
furnished it.** In 1910 not less than ten State universities, 
two colleges, and five normal schools offered correspondence 
courses.*** 

General teachers’ meetings whose functions are primarily ad- 
ministrative, legislative, and inspirational serve an obvious edu- 
cational purpose. They furnish an opportunity to decide upon 
a uniform educational policy for the community, and they give 
new educational points of view and inspiration to the teach- 
ers.*°°° Teachers’ associations are differentiated from teachers’ 
meetings by the element of voluntary attendance and the legal 
equality of all. The associations are of various constituencies, 
county, sectional, state, and national, all partaking of the 
same nature, but with distinctive features depending upon the 
character of the membership. The benefit derived from these 
associations is primarily inspirational in the renewal of pro- 
fessional interest which comes from the mutual exchange among 
teachers of views and sympathies.*°°° “Both state and national 
teachers’ associations have merely an occasional purpose.” *** 

The reading circles for teachers have been developed since 
1883 when the first circle was organized by the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association. At present, thirty-seven States have 
reading circles; two of these, Florida and Pennsylvania, have 
county reading circles. The other thirty-five have State reading 
circles whose membership varies from forty in South Carolina 


% ** Cf. Dexter, E. G., op. cit., p. 547. 
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to all the teachers in Kansas.** Usually, two or more lines of 
work are assumed, of which pedagogy or education holds the 
first place and literature is next in importance.*” 

Courses of lectures on literary, historical, scientific, and semi- 
professional subjects, extension classes and intra-mural classes 
in the evening or on Saturday are offered by universities, 
colleges, and some normal schools in cities large enough to 
furnish an adequate number of students, enabling teachers to 
earn degrees while in service. Extra-mural classes are con- 
ducted by members of the faculty of the college or of the uni- 
versity, who meet a group of twenty students or more removed 
from the seat of the school and organized into a class.**° 

The custom of granting the sabbatical year for the purpose 
of study and travel is extending to the high school and ele- 
mentary schools in a few cities in the East. The conditions 
are usually a year’s leave of absence with one-third or one-half 
pay after a certain number of years of service, usually varying 
from seven to ten. The teacher is required to map out a course 
of study in some recognized institution of learning and have 
it approved. In case of travel, her itinerary must be approved 
in the same way.** 

In connection with the agencies for the improvement of 
teachers while in service, the American Federation of Teachers - 
should be considered. This organization was founded in 
Chicago, April 15, 1916. It was the result of a joint committee 
of three federations of teachers which had been working for 
two years to establish such a federation. On May 9, 1916, it 
was affiliated with the national federation of labor.*** The ob- 
jects are: (1) to promote among teachers mutual assistance 
and cooperation; (2) to secure rights and benefits to which 
they are entitled; (3) to raise the standard of the profession 
by securing conditions essential to professional service; (4) to 
promote the democratization of the schools for the ultimate 
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industrial, social, and political good of the community.*™* 
These purposes center around the question of salary, tenure, 
and security of office, the professional standards of teachers, 
and the democratization of the schools. “Pensions, tenure, 
and pay are vital problems, but they cannot and should not be 
made the prime basis of teachers’ associations. To do so is to 
focus our professional vigor on personal return rather than on 
impersonal service.”*** It must be admitted that the basis of 
organization of the Teachers’ Federation is essentially economic. 
The ground of justification of this movement on the part of the 
teachers is the necessity of organized strength to face the 
tyrany of school board management. The stated purpose of the 
teachers’ union of New York City is to secure permanent salary 
schedules and tenure of office by affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor: “The movement to unionize the teachers 
of New York City through an affiliation of the Teachers’ League 
with the American Federation of Labor is indicative of a situ- 
ation in public education that must be recognized, more agree- 
able though it might be to gloss it over or to neglect it en- 
tirely.” ** Doctor Dewey justifies its affiliation with the labor 
unions on the basis that they are also servants of the public and 
possibly the influence of the affiliated teachers, with their high 
intelligence, will leaven the whole mass and bring the entire 
body of federated laborers to look at their labor not from the 
standpoint of their personal interests, but from that of service 
to the general public.*** By what influence or means the per- 
sonal interest of the teachers in the federation develops into 
public spiritedness Doctor Dewey does not state. For egoism 
to give place to altruism it is necessary that the will be habitu- 
ally exercised on behalf of others. As far as the purposes are 
defined, the federation of teachers is for self-protection. 

The effect of partisanship arising from the teachers affiliating 
with the labor union will not improve their professional spirit. 
On the contrary, affilitaion with one specific occupational 
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group will ipso facto generate a partisan attitude in the teach- 
ers, the very spirit which must be overcome in the youth of the 
country. True citizenship means rising above all class and 
racial animosities. So long as teachers ally themselves with any 
class there is danger that they may acquire militant tenden- 
cies and lose the spirit of charity which is the essence of the 
apostolate of the teacher. 

The agencies at hand for the improvement of teachers while 
in service are concerned exclusively with the improvement 
of their academic and professional equipment. To secure this 
advancement, a direct economic stimulus is recommended and 
is increasingly adopted. “A salary schedule based only in part 
on years of service, and with additional rewards for growth 
and efficiency after the common maximum has been reached, 
offers one of the best means for providing the proper stimulus 
for further professional growth.”*** The desire for personal 
improvement is in direct proportion to the stimulus it receives. 
The law of growth applies equally in the moral and in the in- 
tellectual spheres. If the impulse is given to improve in aca- 
demic and professional lines only, the importance of moral 
vitality may be easily crowded to the periphery of conscious- 
ness. The constant enrichment of the personal worth of the 
teacher comes only by daily strivings to realize her ideals of 
justice, charity, and self-sacrifice. The agencies for improve- 
ment furnished to the State teacher while in service neither 
- offer methods for advancement in these virtues nor contain any 
suggestion of the need of their cultivation. That the greatest 
work of the school should receive a proportionate attention, both 
in the preparation of the teacher and in her improvement while 
in service, is a natural inference. Educators state with in- 
creasing clearness and force that teaching is more of a spirit- 
ual activity than a mental process, and that the formation of 
a worthy character is the primal aim of education. The ex- 
perts of educational theory have declared that the teacher 
should have the spirit of consecration to her work and willing- 
ness for disinterested service. Yet the basis of preparation and 
of the test of fitness is essentially intellectual. The State has 
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no means whereby it can develop the spirit of sacrifice and 
service; it has no resources to call to its aid for the practical 
cultivation of the ideals of virtue. What lies beyond its power 
to furnish in the training of its teachers, it overlooks and 
ignores in its requirements of them. To those to whom 
it commits its nurseries of citizenship it gives a stim- 
ulus to improve academically and professionally; but to hold 
in high esteem the moral equipment of the teacher, to feel pro- 
foundly the vital importance of the self-cultivation of character, 
to advance from virtue to virtue, in a word to cultivate the 
moral interests of life, the State gives its teachers no aid or in- 
ducement. 


(To be continued) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD TASTE AND GOOD 
MORALS THROUGH SCHOOL PREMISES 


The oft-quoted maxim, “As the twig is bent the tree inclines,” 
may well be applied to the child’s mind during the early years 
of its development, for at this time it is like the young sapling 
blown about by almost every wind that blows. As the sapling 
may be trained into nearly any shape making the tree either 
graceful or unsightly, so the child may be moulded into a saint 
or a demon. If trees become bent in their early growth they 
cannot later on be straightened, and they will be of little use. 
This holds: good when applied to the human species, for the 
life of the man will correspond with the early training of the 
child. 

The most important period in the life of every person is this 
moulding time, and a corresponding amount of responsibility 
rests upon those who have the care of the child during this time. 
We as teachers should recognize that to our care is entrusted 
the formation of the character of the coming generation. Know- 
ing this we must consider what means we shall use in order to 
do our duty and bring about the desired result. 

The teacher’s object today should be to make character rather 
than to impart knowledge. To give knowledge to a bad boy 
without changing his character is to hurt society. The aim 
of education should be to teach men to be rather than to know. 
What influence then, shall we bring to bear upon our pupils 
in order to best develop character? 

If we refer to the past, we find that environment has had 
much to do with the formation of character. We have but to 
look at the history of any of the great men of the past to see 
that they were more or less influenced by their immediate sur- 
roundings. If we refer to the great artist Millet, we find that 
he was influenced so strongly by his early environment that his 
whole life was given to the painting of pictures of peasant life. 
Why? Simply because he had been associated with those people 
during his youth. And it is the same in every status of life, 
for our surroundings give color and tone to our lives. 

1297 
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‘Psychology teaches us that no brain activities are ever ex- 
actly reproduced, but each in turn is modified and influenced 
by those preceding. But the first state of consciousness in the 
child’s mind is produced through the senses by contact with 
the external world. Hence the importance that the stimulus 
producing them should be such that the result may be all that 
is good, pure, and ennobling. 

“As the teacher, so the school,” is an old saying. I would 
likewise add, “As the surroundings, so the pupils.” In the 
moral and esthetic training of the child the great factor is not 
precept but example. And this appeals directly to the senses, 
especially to that most potent agent, the sense of sight. Nature 
in her great wisdom has given us two wonderfully-constructed 
eyes, quite complete from our infancy, that we may without 
delay come under the guiding influence of her beautiful crea- 
tions. The child mind in its development cannot but take on 
the tone and coloring of that with which it comes in contact, 
and if these possess purity, strength, and sweep of emotional 
life, they will breathe into the child of their own ethical nature. 

We should therefore furnish our schoolrooms and arrange 


the grounds so that the results obtained may tend in the right 
direction. 


Emerson says, “All high art is moral.” To ask school sec- 
tions to procure costly paintings and statuary would be ask- 
ing something beyond their means, but these are not the only 
things which may be used for the purpose required. At the 
present time we have the penny pictures which represent the 
works of all the artists in colors, and which are within the 
reach of all. By means of these pictures the teacher may give 
the child a good idea of the form and beauty of artists’ best 
work. Thus the children of our schools will become familiar 
with the works of such men as Landseer, Millet and Rodin, 
and of such women as Rosa Bonheur, and they will also ac- 
quire a taste for art which is education in itself. 

The walls of our schoolrooms should be decorated with the 
portraits of such men as Washington, Lincoln and Longfellow, 
men who have influenced the history of our country, or who 
have created its literature; and Thomas A. Edison must not 
be forgotten. By studying the lives of such men we develop a 
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spirit of loyalty, of love of country and democracy. We also 
place ideals before our pupils, which should be the aim of every 
true teacher. 

There is another factor which enters largely into the moral 
development of the child, and although it cannot be counted 
as a part of school premises, I shall briefly refer to it. That 
factor is music. No art so strongly stirs the emotions of child 
or man as music. It appeals to the ethical side of his nature 
and awakens a love for the beautiful, brightest, and best. 
Mark the effect of a patriotic song; as the enthusiasm of the 
singer bursts forth, it rouses his audience to feelings of courage 
and loyalty. As the soft breath of wind stirs to rapturous 
melody the silent lute, so music strikes the tenderest, deepest 
chords of the human heart, making them thrill with the purest 
and noblest emotions in nature. 

In our schoolrooms should be found the works of the best 
authors. The children should become acquainted with Long- 
fellow and his “Evangeline,” Whittier and his “Snow Bound,” 
and with Dickens and his touching pictures of child life. These 
and many more are full of entertainment and instruction for 
little people. Nay, more, all such literature serves to educate 
the finer feelings, develops the power of observation, and 
quickens the mind to all that is true and beautiful. 

The children are thus brought into touch with the best 
authors; a taste for good reading is formed, and thus a safe- 
guard is thrown around them against the danger arising from 
impure books. 

Let the window-sills of the rooms be beautified with living 
plants and blooming flowers contributing to the good health 
and good morals of the pupils. 

One of the greatest factors in the moral development of chil- 
dren is the condition of the school grounds. Some may say 
that the condition of the grounds has nothing to do with the 
working of the school. If we are all influenced by our surround- 
ings, what must the influence of most of our school grounds be? 
Will it tend to develop good taste? I rather think the influence 
will be in the wrong direction. How can we bring about a 
change? 

If we refer to the educators of the past, we will find that 
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they all urged the importance of a study of nature as the true 
means of development. Now many teachers are debarred from 
going into the country with their pupils, and in the majority of 
country schools the time is so well taken up that there is little 
to spare for these excursions. But with a little work the 
school yard may be cleared and planted with the commonest 
trees, if nothing more. By means of a small garden the children 
may be taught how to plant and to care for the plants and 
flowers. They may watch the seed from the time it is put into 
the ground until it first appears above the ground, and see its 
leaves unfold one by one, until the plant reaches its full beauty. 

Who can doubt that the child will be refined by being thus 
brought in close contact with the beauties of nature? Nay, 
more, a love for the beauties of nature will be developed and 
this is one of the highest forms of culture. 

R. C. Woopsury. 


THE MAKING OF REPORTS AND THEIR VALUE 


Reports sometimes form a veritable nightmare to the tired 
teacher who would fain rid himself, after class hours, from all 
unnecessary care apart from the actual preparation for the 
next day’s labor. Whether they form a heavy cross or not— 
crowns are seen only with the eye of faith—depends upon the 
number to be issued, the number of items to be listed, and the 
frequency of the issue. 

The report is supposed to tell a tale—how John is doing; 
how Mary is progressing. To the educated parent the report 
tells nothing. He has eyes to see and understanding to under- 
stand. If the child has home study—which he should have, 
both to save time at school and to accustom him to leave pleas- 
ure for duty—such a parent can judge the extent of the child’s 
progress at school by the time and the assiduity devoted to 
study at home. If home study is discountenanced, parents pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the temperaments of their children may 
use such knowledge as a criterion. If a child is dutiful at home 
—say, to mother—he will apply himself at school; if not, well, 
children sometimes show their better side while at school; it 
depends largely on the teacher. In fact, the general tone of 
the child will manifest to a discerning parent just about the 
improvement that takes place from time to time without the 
aid of a report. 

To an uneducated parent the report means nothing. All 
teachers have been amused at the ingenuous youth who brought 
home a report graded on a scale from “A” to “G.” His mental 
pulse was below normal, fluctuating among the “E’s, F’s, and 
G’s.” He explained to the open-eyed mother that “G” stood 
for “Good ;” “F” for “Fine,” and “E” for “Excellent.” While 
being lost in the clouds of admiration at the triumphs of her 
young hopeful, the good mother was raised to a greater height 
when he told her confidentially that the next-door neighbor’s 
boy received all “A’s and B’s;” that “B” meant “Bum” and 
“A” “Awful.” No doubt parents can be made to understand 
that 100 per cent is the highest attainable, but there are cases 
where 98 and 95 per cent have been considered poor by ignorant 
parents, and the teacher was to blame by implication. One 
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lady failed to understand why her son did not receive a 100 
per cent in “gomtry,” as she “heard him say it every night.” 
In such cases reports are time and labor lost, and work not 
the good they are intended to effect. 

Now, what constitutes a missed lesson? Some grade 10, 9, 
8, ete., to 0. This is entirely unnecessary, and requires thought 
—slight thought, true—but often the little thoughts are the 
most irritating. Two gradations will apply, three at the most. 
Seldom can a teacher of an ordinary class call upon each pupil 
to recite more than twice in the same lesson, if he succeeds 
even that far, making due allowance for explanations, ampli- 
fications, and waiting for the slow to think. In going around 
twice, if a child misses once, he should be given credit 
for half a lesson; if he misses twice, he should be marked 
“0.” What would constitute a miss or a half-miss? It 
depends upon the pupil, whose capability the teacher 
should know. If a_ studious pupil stumbles, it may 
be due to overanxiety or sudden nervousness, and should re- 
_ ceive consideration. Here a quarter credit could come in, if 
failure to give satisfaction occurred but once during the lesson. 
If the pupil is known to be indifferent, stumbling may then be 
presumed to be due to want of sufficient preparation, or no 
preparation at all, relying upon chance to patch up what he 
has heard from others as a pass-off for the moment. He deserves 
no consideration, as such would be but a taken-for-granted 
that credits can be obtained for little or no effort. Should a 
pupil known to be mediocre or dull but industrious stumble, 
he should receive consideration, even help; and only when the 
mournful shake of the head, the pathetic look of appeal from 
the negative answers, should he be discredited for the lesson. 

The last group of pupils should elicit the teacher’s sympathy 
and encouragement. To plod along in school, making little 
headway, seeing brighter companions forging ahead, a daunt- 
less spirit is required to keep on in the struggle; and if the 
bright pupils—they are consolations not to the teacher’s credit 
—receive all the smiles and praise, then indeed is the lot of the 
dullard hard and cheerless. Encourage him when possible, 
and make it possible. That is about all the compensation he 
will receive for his endeavors, but it will go a great way towards 
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smoothing a path never too smooth. Let not the world be 
kinder to him than we. The tortoise and the hare may be a 
fable, but the fable often has its reality in life. Cases are not 
rare to show that the dull at school have made a more shining 
mark in the practical affairs of life than the brilliant leaders 
of the class. Never, never reproach the dull for their lack of 
talent. An All-wise Providence gave them all that is necessary 
for the great end of life. Who are we to complain? 

The making out of the reports likewise may be made light. 
A general average marked, especially where classes are large, 
is burdensome. If parents can appreciate what a general 
average means, a little exercise in figuring will do them good; 
they may not be given to such exercise, unless employed at it, 
and then they will appreciate the teacher’s labor in the report 
making. If they are unable to value a general average, then 
of what use is it to send it to them? 

There may be some items listed on the report which require 
for the “percenting”’—we will not call it guesswork, but, for 
want of a better term, mental valuation, such as mathematics, 
reading, penmanship, drawing; and let these be abolished: 
attention, application, politeness, conduct, neatness. 

In the case of the former group the judgment of the teacher 
largely determines the marking, while in recitations the pupil 
receives what he earns. How should we mark these abstrac- 
tions? Will we ever give the hundred mark? Certainly, 
though some may say “nay,” that perfection is not attainable 
in these branches, that the help of the teacher is often neces- 
sary, etc. But what teacher looks for perfection—absolute 
perfection? one. Relative perfection there may be, accord- 
ing to the teacher’s judgment, and when a pupil has done the 
best that he can, then he is entitled to the best that we can 
give him—100 per cent. 

Since reports mean nothing to parents and less, if possible, 
to teachers, then the only hope left is that they mean some- 
thing to the pupil; and if he is never to receive 100 per cent, 
why try for it? We may speak of an ideal, the necessity of 
approaching, but never reaching it; but that makes no impres- 
sion on growing minds that live according to nature in this 
world and must await the proper age to grasp in a true sense 
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the things of the spirit. If a teacher starts with a certain 
percentage and raises it each month, it may show progress, and, 
incidentally, teaching; but it does not bring forth the good we 
hope to derive from report-making. There is no reason why 
the September report should not show the hundred mark for 
abstract lessons. In fact, there is more likelihood of more 
earnest endeavof in September than in May, not to mention 
June. If the dullard is going to fluctuate around the seventy 
mark, not to say lower, according to the tender (?) mercies 
of the teacher, as he takes into consideration the many times 
he gritted his teeth, heaved his bosom in heart-rending sighs, 
if he did not actually let the “volcano” erupt, then what re- 
ward has the pupil for his endeavors, his patience with him- 
self, and possibly with the teacher? By encouraging marks 
in these branches, the good derivable from reports will be 
effected. If the bright can show a list of hundreds, provided 
they are deserving, the first month, will they not try in subse- 
quent months? If the slow receive marks that are not posi- 
tively disgraceful, will they not receive an impetus to try for 
higher? Of what use is the classroom if endeavor is to be 
crushed at the outset? 

As regards the other list of abstractions, which might with 
reason be termed nonentities, their place is not on a report 
card. Four of them—attention, application, politeness, con- 
duct—lie in the heart; they may give outward manifestation, 
true, but none denotes scholarship, unless we grade scholar- 
ship by superficialities. 

Attention! What is attention? If known, how is it to be 
marked? According to what standard? The answers to these 
queries show that attention has no place on a report card. We 
have an understanding of what constitutes attention in our- 
selves; for instance, during meditation and at the end when 
we examine ourselves as to its quality do we not sometimes 
say: “Good Lord, be content with the will,” and assuage our-. 
selves with the truism that God looks to the intention rather 
than to the action. Now, do we know whether our next con- 
frere has attention or not? Neither can we always judge atten- 
tiveness in class, excepting when gross inattention is evident. 
As we are charitable with ourselves in the matter of attention 
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—charity beginning at home—so we should make due allow- 
ance for giddy youth. But if attention is to be marked on the 
report, what is the standard? Sometimes we have all the 
evidence of attention, eyes straight upon us, but a chance 
question will beget confusion. A demure maiden has all the 
marks of being attentive; therefore, she is perfect on that score. 
But she does not have to fight against the enemy; hence she 
receives something she did not earn. A thoughtless boy, a 
bunch of nerves, a child of nature, hears the outside world 
calling him to play, but he tries; we do not see the efforts, but 
he knows that they are there, and fights as a valiant soldier. 
He may know nothing of resolutions, but unconsciously makes 
them—and fails. A discredit to him is an acknowledged defeat, 
and a real boy, rather than meet with defeats, avoids the occa- 
sions, and he ceases to try. Without the attention mark, he 
would never know the number of his ignominious failures. 
But why mark it? Is it not marked by implication when the 
pupil misses from want of attention? Furthermore, if inatten- 
tion requires a demerit as an incentive for attention, then the 
teacher is to blame. So, in the last analysis, attention can be 
omitted from the report card as one of the superfluities. 

What of application? Where attention ends and applica- 
tion begins is as easy to determine as are the color lines in the 
solar spectrum. If the pupil is attentive, he applies himself; 
and if he applies himself, he is attentive. Apart from this, 
every mark on the report points to application; his study- 
lessons tell a tale of application; his work in school denotes 
application. If the teacher is not in the classroom to see that 
he does apply himself, why is he there? 

Politeness! Such has been defined by Cardinal Newman as 
emanating from a good heart. What place has it on the report- 
card? We can judge the heart only by the exterior, which may 
be faultless with a disordered interior as the whitened sepul- 
chres of Holy Writ remind us. With boys and girls in the 
same class, the standards must be different. Of course, there 
are generalities, as “Please,” “Thank you,” “Pardon me,” but 
the mannerisms of the girls cannot be imitated by the boys 
other than at the price of manhood—there is little likelihood 
of the reverse. The girls should never be held as models to 
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the boys. Where the two are together, the boys should always 
be given the preference. This may not sound chivalrous, but 
we must remember that they are to be made manly men, the 
quintessence of politeness. They must be made to think much 
of themselves ; self-respect must be instilled into them, and this 
will result in failure if they are always to be kept in the back- 
ground and the girls brought forward. Frequently this is the 
case at home. There the boy is a target for a worried mother, 
who vents overwrought feelings by finding fault with him; 
older sisters nag him, and the father, to quiet the complaints of 
all, does his share—not always pleasant or profitable for 
either. Now, if the school conspires with the home, a degener- 
ate may come from what was only excitable nerves in an 
adolescent youth of naturally good qualities. 

Again, we cannot standardize politeness on manner alone. 
Your good little fellow of suave manners may not be, often is 
not, of such sterling worth as is the real boy whose exterior 
only needs cultivation. Cultivate it; such is your work; but 
marking faults against it will not do it so any more than the 
pruning of weeds will prevent their growth. An appeal must 
be made to him; and it will not be made in vain if his heart 
is right, which is the criterion of politeness. 

Further, why should politeness be on the report, since popu- 
lar opinion has it that the report is destined for the parents? 
Will you insinuate to a mother that her boy or girl is impolite? 
Anything but that! She may complain to you, but delights in 
being contradicted in respect of the complaints. Agree with 
her, and she will tell you that her child is just as good as any- 
body else’s. Still, why mark faults against politeness? Who 
are to blame for them? If a girl is impudent at home, a boy 
boorish, we, with good reason, can blame the parents. Those 
engaged in protectorate work will tell you that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the parents are to blame. The same 
applies to the school ; if pupils are impolite, apart from thought- 
lessness, then the teacher is at fault and should receive the 
report. 

As with attention and application, so politeness verges into 
conduct, as all faults against politeness are faults against con- 
duct. That conduct should have no marking on the report-card 
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is nicely exemplified by a remark of a certain Sister. The 
Sister in question had the beginners. Naturally, the first day 
of school brought many newcomers—and mothers. Sometimes 
a fond mother, on bidding good-bye to “Precious,” would 
admonish the little one, “Be good to Sister!” Sister always 
added, mentally, “I will see to that.” Of course, there is deep 
wisdom in saying that the home and the school should be 
brought into close relation by cooperation. But there is a 
limit. As the teacher never attempts to manage home affairs, 
neither should the parents meddle with the management of the 
class. The teacher is in school to see that the pupils behave, 
and marking conduct on the report incidentally makes it the 
parents’ business. Exceptional cases apart, the teacher who 
requires the aid of home management will never manage. 

Also, the same difficulty in standardizing applies to conduct. 
Who are good? The naturally quiet, or those who must use 
self-repression to attain to the ideal of conduct which char- 
acterizes the orderly classroom? 

Why should neatness not be on the report-card? First, 
neatness of dress belongs exclusively to the home, and any 
demerits on that score is a reflection thereof. With girls— 
save in rare cases, where home is but a name—neatness of 
attire is concomitant with an inborn love of personal appear- 
ance. The average boy does not think of dress until he arrives 
at the age when he begins to notice the girls. He will then 
comb his hair @ la mode, polish his shoes, etc. Would it not 
be wise to forestall that age as far as pride in personal appear- 
ance goes? Certainly, provided we do not in the attempt 
stunt the nature of the boy. Soiled hands do not present a 
pleasing spectacle; at once the possessor is arraigned for not 
being neat. The boy may have played ball or marbles on the 
way to school; hence the cause. If we have not a lavatory for 
him—and most Catholic schools have to be satisfied with less 
and more necessary equipment—what are we going to do in 
order that he will come to school with clean hands and polished 
shoes? Make it so stringent that the play must be abandoned? 
By no means! Be satisfied if he is punctual. With time on 
his hands, play is surely better than idling on the streets. Far 
better hands soiled by innocent, healthful play than a soul 
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smeared with the filth begotten of talk in idle moments. The 
boys who play never need watching. The same cannot be 
always said of the little perfumed dandy, 

Is it to be inferred that the refinement of culture is incom- 
patible with the nature of man? Assuredly not! But it does 
not develop as early in a boy as in a girl. The two sexes have 
different natures—suffragettes notwithstanding. The boy 
should not be forced to grow. The forced rose of the conserva- 
tory is not as redolent as one of nature’s growth. The little 
girl plays mother with her doll, but would you countenance the 
little boy playing father, say with his pipe or razor? All too 
soon nowadays do boys cease to be—boys. All too soon does 
the apparently negligent boy begin to be particular with his 
hair and necktie—and with an object. Let him play while he 
will. God’s earth—for dirt is but a relative term—is on his 
hands; and his very play will be a means to put God’s love in 
his heart by making his mind more receptive to take in the 
morning’s instruction. 

As regards soiled linen, the absence of necktie, etc., great 
prudence is required so as not to offend. General remarks 
should suffice, as personal-taking-to-task for such neglect is 
humiliating, and none of the teacher’s business. Poverty, de- 
spite the fact that it is asserted is no excuse for uncleanliness, 
may be the reason why linen cannot be changed frequently as 
is desirable, or that a necktie must be saved for Sunday use. 
That which a child cannot remedy should never be counted 
against him or be brought to his personal notice, If the school 
is to cooperate with the home, then it must never cast a slur 
upon it, and the child must be lead to believe that, “be it ever 
so humble,” there’s no place like it after God’s own home, the 
church. 

Slovenliness in exercises can, and should be, remedied; not 
necessarily by demerits, but by being obliged to do careless 
work over again, and that at the cost of free time after school. 
As a teacher knows just what to expert from each pupil in 
this line, nothing short of the best should be accepted. Such a 
law, to be effective, must be unremitting in its application, 
and it lies wholly with the teacher whether the only neatness 
within the sphere of the classroom is to be or not to be. 
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If the report is meant as a stimulus to pupils, the marking 
of the aforementioned topics is superfluity. A girl requires no 
marking to be ladylike; and a boy does not care what you think 
of him on a similar score, save that if you think little of him 
he will give you cause to think less. True, low marking in con- 
duct may bring down righteous wrath at home, but children are 
not likely to keep that end in view; they are creatures of the 
moment, and the consequences from report season to report 
season are but dimly foreseen, if at all. Besides, as was previ- 
‘ously stated, it is the teacher’s duty to see that infractions 
against such superfluous items are corrected, and if there are 
frequent repetitions of the same, then there is something 
wrong with the government. 

Finally, it is doubtful if reports prove an impetus to study. 
For boarding schools they may be necessary, as parents, not 
being on the ground, cannot judge of progress; but even there 
the teacher must take the place of parents and see that due 
preparation for class work be performed. Personal experience 
testifies that in schools that have reports and schools than have 
not the results from pupils do not diqer. Human nature is 
the same, and we find industrious and lazy pupils wherever we 
go. However, reports, like examinations, are a time-honored 
custom which must not be tampered with; so, if they must be, 
let them be a part of the meritorious work undertaken for the 
greater honor and glory of God. 

BrorHer C.F.X. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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THE WAR, THE COLLEGES AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


The people of a nation in time of war are somewhat like the 
inhabitants of a town that lies squarely in the path of an 
oncoming forest fire. Self-preservation is their immediate 
necessity, and to secure it they will sacrifice everything. 

When a nation goes to war the sacrifices begin in the very 
first hour, those supreme sacrifices which cannot be measured 
in any less terrible terms than patriotic blood and tears. The 
manhood is called first. Woman’s first sacrifice is to remain 
courageously at home. It is the young manhood that is wanted, 
for no other flower is so sweet to the nostrils of war. The 
young manhood always responds, and responds the quicker 
the more manly it is. This is one sacrifice. 

There is another, that must be made by those who remain 
at home. They must keep young manhood in the field by keep- 
ing him supplied with all he needs for his terrible business of 
crushing evil ambitions and wrong ideals. To do this, those 
at home must sacrifice the luxuries, must.alter the old ways of 
comfort, must make new categories of nonessentials. Inevi- 
tably, those at home must reach an hour when education— 
especially higher education—and its cost become a heavy item 
in the budget. This hour is not at the beginning of the war, 
but it soon comes. For education has as its purpose the giving 
of knowledge and the imparting of ideals, an occupation of 
which war is the entire negation, and the higher that education 
proceeds the more into contradiction with war does it come. 
Higher education realizes this from the moment that war is 
declared, and while it continues to function, it functions pri- 
marily that the form may be preserved. The substance it sur- 
renders to the nation’s service. Such of the substance as is 
needed to perpetuate the ideals and the tradition, the nation 
will keep at school. The nation will make any sacrifice to 
keep the fire of knowledge burning, but under some of the 
crucibles of learning the flame must be allowed to smolder 
until such time as the fresh winds of peace can blow it great 
again. It is therefore that the colleges and the universities 
are the first to suffer, and that they suffer so heavily, during 
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times of war. They give their men to the nation—that is their 
first sacrifice. The nation cannot spare the men to them— 
that is the second sacrifice. To examine the present extent of 
this sacrifice among our colleges and universities is the object 
of this paper. 

When, in April last, a state of war was declared to exist, 
the customary date for the closing of the school year was only 
a little over a month away. The grammar schools felt the 
effect of the declaration not at all, and the high schools felt 
it only in a small way. The colleges and the universities bore 
the brunt of the shock to the educational system. This was to 
be expected. Colleges and universities are more or less na- 
tional in their representation and are certainly national in the 
purpose of their teaching. In a time of crisis it is their moral 
obligation to rally to the nation’s service, and give proof of 
the faith that is in them. That the colleges and the universi- 
ties had kept their trust was evident immediately. Even while 
the vote on the declaration was being taken in the Congress, 
students were resigning to enter various branches of the Gov- 
ernment service. When the declaration finally came, the 
exodus began. It was not confined to the student body alone. 
Faculty members likewise tendered their services to the Gov- 
ernment and were promptly accepted, many of them for posts 
of confidence and importance. The administrations and the 
trustees of the various colleges and universities enlarged upon 
the patriotic action of the students and the members of the 
faculty who had volunteered, and offered to the Government 
the college and university plants without reservation. The 
Government accepted the various offers promptly, employed the 
grounds and buildings of some of the colleges and universities 
for training schools of various kinds, the laboratories of others 
for scientific research, and kept the remainder as part of the 
reserve to be taken over as the need arose. 

Thus there is a battalion of student officers in training at 
Harvard, there is a school of aviation at Princeton, and the 
hew officers of the Pay Corps of the Navy have been getting 
ready for sea duty at the Catholic University of America. All 
of these undertakings were in full swing by the end of May. 
When the Commencement days came in June, there was scarcely 
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a college or university in the country that did not have students 
on the platform or men in the audience in khaki or in blue. 
The signs of war were already evident on every campus. 
Summer and the vacation ensued so quickly that only a 
very few people, in educational circles, were able to forecast 
accurately the probable effect that the war would have worked 
upon higher education, by the time the colleges and the uni- 
versities opened their doors in the autumn. That the colleges 
and universities would continue, had been assured by the in- 
sistence of the Administration that education should not be 
interrupted by the war. Beyond this, however, the future was 
uncertain. The oldest of the colleges and the universities, look- 
ing back into their own past and studying the effects of the 
Revolution and of the Civil War, realized immediately, upon the 
declaration of the state of war in April, that while they would 
ride out the storm as in the past they would do so only by the 
exercise of bold seamanship. Accordingly they acted at once. 
Experience had taught them that the eager patriotism which 
had been always their tradition would sweep into the nation’s 
service a staggering proportion of their students and their 
faculty. Financial loss was inevitable. Rigid economy would 
be imperative. The time to act was at that very moment, be- 
fore the summer should set in and new engagements be entered 
into. At Princeton, for example, to mention just one univer- 
sity, the new instructors who had been engaged for one year 
were not retained. The university endeavored to provide for 
them by securing them other professional berths or openings in 
the national service. Similar measures were taken in several 
other institutions, in order that hardships would not be worked 
and yet the institution be as financially storm-proof as pos- 
sible. Thus it was further necessary to make some arrange- 
ment with the older members of the faculty, older in point of 
service, who had gone into war work, usually at a financial sac- 
rifice, and whose contracts with the university or college had 
a term of years yet to run. The measure of relief adopted in 
this instance was, as a rule, to pay a supplemental salary to 
the members of the faculty who were receiving less in the Gov- 
ernment’s service than they had received from the university 
under the terms of their engagement, so that their personal 
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loss would be made up. It was a very handsome provision, and 
one that had in it almost as many elements of justice as it did 
of generosity. 

This was the first phase. The colleges and the universities 
entered upon the second phase of their reaction to the war 
about mid-summer. By then, the operation of the draft had 
been determined so far as it affected each individual institution. 
The probable amount of taxation for war revenue was fairly 
calculable by parents in making out their budget for the coming 
school year, and they could decide in accordance just how many 
of the young hopefuls might be given a higher education. 
Finally, the main lines of opportunity for service under the 
Government were being pretty definitely marked out, and their 
general effect in drawing students away from the colleges and 
universities began to be perceptible in letters from students 
announcing that they would not return. The freshman appli- 
cations declined steadily in numbers. By August there was 
scarcely a registrar in the country, of the higher institutions 
for men, who did not have to report to his president a lowered 
registration of freshmen for the coming year. When the first 
of October came, the actual figures revealed an average de- 
crease of 10 per cent: 

Freshmen Freshmen 
NaME OF COLLEGE 1916 
169 


Bowdoin 152 
Brown 237 
Catholic University of America 125 
Cornell 1,436 
Dartmouth 4638 
Harvard 692 
Indiana 764 

978 
Lafayette 244 
Teland Stanford 627 
Lehigh 327 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology.... 450 
New York University 3,323 
Ohio State 1,661 
Pennsylvania State 735 
Princeton 374 
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University of California 1,585 
University of Illinois 2,246 
University of Nebraska 1,197 
University of Wisconsin 1,425 
Williams 185 
830 

As some of these figures are for co-educational institutions, 
and others are for technical schools, the actual decrease was 
more than 10 per cent and closer to 20. The technical schools, 
for obvious reasons, as a rule either held their own or gained. 

The colleges for women, unlike the colleges for men, experi- 
enced in many cases a gain in attendance. In the case of col- 
leges for teachers this is readily understandable, because the de- 
mand for teachers is constantly increasing, and will increase 
considerably so long as the Government is competing in the 
open market for competent aids. In the case of the other col- 
leges for women, the phenomenon of increase in attendance re- 
quires deeper consideration. In the agricultural and manu- 
facturing districts the war has caused no visible decrease in 
prosperity, while in the cities the departure of the young men 
equalized the educational budget of many a household. An- 
other fact must also be recalled. For a period of years the 
freshman class in almost every college for women had been 
annually growing in numbers. There was no vital reason why 
this growth should be checked materially by the war. Indeed. 
there is one vital reason why it should not—never in the history 
of the United States has there been, nor will there ever be, a 
more imperative ned for educated women than when after this 
struggle is ended and the work of reconstruction begins. To 
the coming generation, the great and terrible need will be for 
the mens sana in corpore sano FEMINAB! 

This is the record of some of the colleges for women: 


Freshmen Freshmen 
NAME OF COLLEGE 1917 1916 
105 
Connecticut College for Women 98 
Mount Holyoke 246 
Radcliffe 116 
672 
70 
323 
479 
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For this same group of colleges, as a whole, the total enroll- 
ment was higher than in any previous year. Radcliffe was the 
single exception. 

Enrollment Enrollment 
or COLLEGE 1917 1916 
447 


Connecticut College for Women........ 200 


Mount Holyoke 824 
675 


1,917 

256 
1,102 
1,572 

The figures for the colleges and universities of the country 
at large, are interesting and at the same time deceptive. While 
the average loss of students to the colleges and the universities 
is almost exactly 20 per cent, in some instances it has been 
very much higher. Harvard, for example, had an enrollment 
of 4,976 in 1916. This year it has only 2,998. Princeton is 
suffering even more severely. Last year there were 1,555 men 
at Nassau. This year there were only 866. Yale had 3,262 
students in 1916. Now it has only 2,129. It is all a noble 
record of patriotism. 

Several institutions show losses ranging from 35 to 45 per 
cent, and a number have decreases of 25 to 30 per cent—among 
them the Catholic University of America. In total enrollment, 
New York University is still in the lead, with Pennsylvania a 
close second, Columbia third, and the University of California 
fourth, each with a registration of over 5,000. 


Enrollment Enrollment 
NaME or COLLEGE 1916 


New York University 7,476 
Pennsylvania 

Columbia 

California 

Illinois 

Michigan 
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Dartmouth 1501 


1,555 

This was the record of the colleges and the universities until 
the Christmas holidays. It was by no means a stable record, 
for every college and university has been steadily losing men, 
month by month, the losses growing as 1917 drew towards its 
close. The first term examinations at the end of January of 
this present year will also take their toll of casualties. It will 
probably be a heavier toll than usual, this time, because there 
are more minds centered on the war than there are on books, 
within the confines of many a college! 

As more and more students come of age, the losses in enroll- 
ment will increase proportionately. In the same proportion 
will the budget problems of the colleges and the universities— 
except those that enjoy State aid—become more and more 
acute, especially if the high cost of materials and hand labor 
should advance to new levels. The alumni are heroically doing 
their share in many a place to help their Alma Mater finan- 
cially through the trying times and meet her emergency in 
noble fashion. Their efforts are proving largely successful, al- 
though the strain upon resources must inevitably increase. 
However, the colleges and the universities are determined to 
remain in session throughout the war, no matter when the 
victory is attained, and with the cooperation of their alumni 
they will most certainly succeed in doing so. It is for their 
own and the nation’s best interest that they do so. They are 
the nation’s first line of defense for reconstruction, when the 
world shall start in once more to rebuild its ideals. The 
colleges and the universities must go on, therefore, no matter 
what sacrifices they may have to make or what privations they 
will suffer. Their present situation is admittedly one to cause 
grave concern—but not discouragement. The spirit that has 
made the great ones of them great, the spirit that has made 
their ideal “For God and the Nation’s Service,” surely will 
not fail them in their supreme hour. 

THOMAS QUINN 


January 21, 1918. 


To the Teachers and Pupils of Our Parochial Schools: 

The President of our beloved country, who is also the Presi- 
dent of the Red Cross, has issued a call for all schools, of what- 
ever kind, to become auxiliaries of the Red Cross, and each 
pupil in each school a junior member of the Red Cross. His 
desire is not only to add the efforts of all the children to the 
work of the Red Cross in sustaining the fighting forces of the 
nation, but to teach by practice to the children those lessons 
of unselfish love and service which must be part of the educa- 
tion of every child if this republic is to endure as a Christian 
nation and remain the haven of freedom. 

In this time of peril our country needs the services of the 
children as well as the adults, and in the days to come she will 
need still more the clear heads, the honest hearts, and strong 
and steady hands of men and women who today are school 
children. 

Therefore, I ask and urge that each of you make full re- 
sponse to the call of our President, and that each school become 
a Red Cross Auxiliary, thus making every pupil a junior mem- 
ber. It is a privilege, no less than a duty, for the children to 
help bear the burdens of the momentous hours of America’s 
trial, and in the days of her gratitude for final victory to re- 
joice that they have helped to preserve her as the home of 
liberty. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
J. Carp. GIBBONS, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 
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PRIMARY METHODS 


When this department was opened in the Review, a cordial 
invitation was extended to the many primary teachers in 
our schools to send in their objections or difficulties, but 
particularly we hope to hear from the teachers using our 
methods. We hereby renew this invitation, and trust that an 
increasing number of our primary teachers will avail them- 
selves of this privilege. 

The following letter, dated December 31, from a former 
student at the Sisters College, who is teaching at present in a 
school in Texas, reached us the early part of this month: 


“Dear Dr. SHIELDS: 

“It gives us much pleasure to report the improvement noted 
in the reading in our schools since the complete adoption of 
your Readers in September, 1916. We find our second grade 
pupils better readers—I might say, better students—in every 
way than the present fourth grade pupils. Parents are re- 
marking what thorough enjoyment the children find in their 
reading lessons, and truly it is wonderful. 

“But in spite of the notable improvement, the primary 
teacher still finds some few difficulties. I have no time to 
take the class myself, but have tried to instruct Sister as far 
as I knew. In spite of every effort on our part, some of the 
children have no idea of the separate words on the card, but 
at the least sign or beginning from anyone, can say, not read, 
every one. Their memory, not visualizing power, is wonderfully 
developed. One cause, no doubt, is that the script forms are 
not used long enough. 

“Will you please let us know through the Review how to 
avoid, or rather prevent, the memorizing of cards? One little 
lad of six, who was given no reader last year—we wished to 
hold him back—can read, or rather say, nearly every lesson in 
Book One, though I am confident he does not know the sep- 
arate words. He repeats the lesson when he sees the pictures, 
probably from listening to others reading in the book. We will 
greatly appreciate any help or information which you may be 
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able to give us in meeting this difficulty. Your opening of this 
department is certainly a boon to us—we cannot thank you 
enough. 
“With all good wishes for your continued success, and with 
every blessing for your New Year, I remain, 
“Very sincerely yours, 
“Sister M. B.” 


Of course, we are pleased to learn of the good results that are 
following the adoption of our method. We had counted on 
reaching a level of mental development at the end of the sixth 
grade which would be fully the equivalent of what has hereto- 
fore been attained at the end of the eighth grade. But the 
testimony here—and we have received similar testimony from 
many other sources—that the children at the end of the second 
grade have attained a level of development equal or beyond 
that heretofore attained by the fourth grade pupils, is more 
than we had anticipated. 

The difficulty mentioned in this letter has been called to my 
attention on other occasions. There can be no doubt that it 
is a real difficulty, or that it is a difficulty which will not in- 
frequently confront the primary teacher who is beginning to 
work with this method. Of course, it is not a new difficulty or 
one peculiar to this method. Everyone familiar with primary 
work is aware of its frequent occurrence. The method of over- 
coming the difficulty will differ in accordance with the method 
of teaching primary reading that is adopted. We speak here 
only to those who are using our primary methods. 

Sister was quite right in her surmise that remedy could be 
largely obtained by a more extended and consistent use of the 
blackboard. The chart sentences are intended only to aid in 
making the transition from script to print. Hence, the chart 
sentence should be built up gradually on the blackboard. In 
this work, the phrasing should vary, the different parts of the 
sentence should be used with other elements, etc. Under these 
circumstances it will not be possible for the child to memorize 
the story which he acts out, or which he writes on the black- 
board and on paper at his desk. It is only after the sentence 
has been thoroughly mastered in this way, that the chart sen- 
tence should be introduced. When this is done, memorizing 
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will rarely occur, and in the cases where it does occur, the 
remedy is at once indicated: more black-board work and script 
form. 

We would, however, warn the teacher against a misunder- 
standing that sometimes occurs in this matter. We do not 
teach the children to make the separate characters, and then 
to combine these into syllables, and the syllables into words. 
We have often repeated, and we would here emphasize, the 
truth that the utterance, not the letter or the word, is the 
natural unit of speech. If, therefore, the child can write his 
story correctly, we need not trouble him in the beginning to 
pick out the separate words which it contains, or the separate 
characters which are to be found in each written word. Our 
first and chief concern is that he is able to get the thought 
from the written line, and to express his thought in a correctly 
written line. After a time, and without any conscious effort 
on the part of the pupil or teacher, the separate words will de- 
tach themselves from the group, and be recognized as separate 
words. The constant appearance of the word in diverse con- 
texts is tending of itself to produce the word as an isolated 
mental entity. It is not wise, much less necessary, to unduly 
hasten this process. What is said of the word, with reference 
to the sentence or story, applies with equal force to the separate 
character. The teacher should not be troubled because the child 
in the beginning does not know his letters. He will learn them 
soon enough. Before the end of the first year, in the over- 
whelming majority of cases, the children will know the separate 
letters and recognize them as separate letters wherever they 
see them. It will then be time enough for the teacher to see to 
it that the child learns the names of each separate character, 
and that he memorizes them in the sequence in which they 
occur in the alphabet. 

We have elsewhere repeatedly called attention to the inad- 
visability of placing the first book in the children’s hands at too 
early a date. There should be a couple of month’s drill, at 
least, with blackboard and charts, before the reading book is 
. given to the children. It is true that some children might use 
the book at an earlier date without injury, but the poor visual- 
izers, whom it is especially important to get started right, will 
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be hindered by the procedure. This should be sufficient reason 
for delaying the use of the book, particularly when it is added 
that although the better children may not be injured by an 
earlier use of the reading book, they would not gain by this de- 
parture from the rule. 

I have found in several instances that the primary teacher 
felt it necessary to have the children pick out each separate 
word in the story which she was teaching, and in some cases, 
these same teachers are in the habit of dictating separate words 
for the children to write. I am well aware that there are 
people who believe in doing both of these things, but we would 
emphasize the fact that they are both violations of the spirit 
and letter of our method. Ours is a thought method, not a 
word method, a context method, not a word method. It is 
polar distance from any form of alphabet or phonic method. 
We insist that the thought must be reached as a whole, and 
must be gradually developed and unfolded into its several 
parts. The opposite direction is not helpful, and when intro- 
duced in the early days of primary reading, would only cause 
confusion and delay. Always dictate to the children complete 
sentences that have a separate and complete meaning to the 
child. Make these sentences short, if you will. Sometimes they 
may consist of a single word, such as run, hop, skip, jump. 
But the point is, the sentence must express a complete thought 
for the child, and he must not be asked or induced to analyze 
the sentence into its constituent elements of form until the de- 
velopment and separation takes place naturally. To hasten 
the process unduly would be like tearing open a rosebud to see 
how beautiful the full-blown rose is to be. 

Sister asks for a remedy for a case where the evil has grown 
for a whole year. It will not do in this case to call attention 
to the fact that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. The teacher should prevent the development of such 
cases, or use every legitimate effort to prevent them, and if the 
suggestions given above be followed, there will very rarely be 
a failure. But, what is to be done when the faulty habit has 
been thoroughly established, as in the case sighted? My answer 
is, written exercises and many of them. If the child is not 
defective, he is likely to grow out of the habit rapidly, by the 
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aid of written drills, not in separate words, but written drills 
in whole sentences. 

In the January issue of Primary Methods, there will be found 
a somewhat fuller treatment of the principles that come into 
play in cases such as that sighted by Sister. We are glad that 
she wrote her difficulty to us before the January issue reached 
her. Otherwise, she would probably have found on page 51 and 
following, a sufficient answer to her question and we would be 
deprived of the opportunity of developing a theme which we 
trust will prove serviceable to many primary teachers. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 
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THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
“METHOD AND APPRECIATION” 


Partly because of the influence of the commercial ideal in the 
world and its passion for standardization, and partly because 
teachers themselves recognize the wide discrepancies between 
the different sections of the country in programs and ways of 
teaching, there is evident everywhere in the United States a 
growing demand for methods, methods, methods, that will bring 
some definite system of procedure into our educational scheme. 
By all means must there be some unity of purpose, some com- 
mon ground where ideals meet and understandings are attained. 
Yet let us examine closely before we commit ourselves to a 
definite method just what it is we would methodize. If it isa 
science, we will methodize it one way; if it is not a science, we 
will methodize in another way and in a different degree. Let 
us take for a brief examination something that is not a science. 
Let us take the English language. 

By language we will understand both the actual structure of 
the tongue and also its literary expressions. This includes, 
therefore, the teaching of English from the primary grades up 
through secondary school into the university. 

This inclusion is not so extensive as it would seem at first 
sight, for the problem of teaching a nation’s students their 
language is substantially the same in the grades as it is in the 
university. It remains the same in kind and varies only in 
degree. At every point the essential purpose is to give the 
student possession of his native tongue, which includes neces- 
sarily some measure of appreciation of its possibilities for 
beauty. 

Granting this, the scope of the inquiry perceptibly narrows. 
The common ground for ideals and the possible unity of pur- 
pose are evident at once. There is left to be attained only the 
general understanding and the definite system of procedure. 
Now, a little reflection will disclose the interesting fact that 
the general understanding and the definite system of procedure 
depend one upon the other in the relation of cause to effect. 
Given the understanding, there should follow the definite sys- 
tem of procedure. In other words, until the teacher of English 
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appreciates more or less generally and definitely just the nature 
and essence of his subject-matter, it is idle to seek for a method 
of teaching. The method, to be sound and valuable, must grow 
consistently out of this appreciation. It remains, then, to 
define appreciation and to discover how it may be attained. 

Appreciation might be defined as a discerning and sympa- 
thetic judgment by the intellect. The definition offers some 
interesting terms. To say that appreciation is a judgment, 
means that its basis is the information reported by the senses; 
that it is more or less the product of environment and educa- 
tion. To say that it is a discerning judgment, indicates a 
special training in some one direction. To say that it is a sym- 
pathetic judgment, signifies the presence of the spiritual, or at 
least its influence, which is towards generosity. 

Accepting the definition and all that it connotes, there is next 
to be examined the process whereby this state of mind is 
secured. What confers upon us the power of appreciation? 
Obviously, four things—favorable environment, proper educa- 
tion, specialized training, and spiritual development. They are 
the four sources of power, as can easily be discerned by actual 
observation. In conjunction, they result in a critical habit of 
judgment that is at once honest and sympathetic—the kind 
of judgment imperative in a teacher, and especially in a teacher 
of language, who must necessarily deal largely in things of the 
spirit. Our concern at present is with the teacher of language 
alone. 

For the teacher of language, the first source of the power of 
appreciation, viz., favorable environment, lies in familiarity 
with books and those who love books. This familiarity is to 
be derived chiefly through friendly intercourse of mind with 
mind. Teachers of English, teachers of language, in any school, 
should form one happy family. If they do not, there is some- 
thing very much awry and the school is weak where it should 
be strong. Not even a well-supplied library can make up for a 
lack of congenial and mutual helpfulness among teachers. 

A well-stocked library is, of course, an essential part of the 
favorable environment. The teacher of English, or he who 
would teach English, must have books. They are his laboratory. 
If he is not fairly abreast of his field, he is bound to fall back 
in the race hopelessly, and only acquaintance with the litera- 
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ture of his subject will keep him so abreast. In other words, 
the teacher of language, or the one who would teach language, 
must read and must talk with those who read. It is the first 
step towards power. 

The second step—for the first step may be taken either inside 
the home or out—can be taken only in the field of formal edu- 
cation. Formal education will present the broad view of all 
the provinces of knowledge that must be taken before one can 
decide in which province to settle down and live. Formal edu 
cation will confer the necessary sense of proportion ; of relative 
values. It will also give some measure of the historical sense, 
without which a teacher of language is heavily handicapped. 
It will impart, finally, the foundations for a philosophy of life 
which will in time bring all the field of knowledge and experi- 
ence into an ordered ethos of conduct. 

The determination once made of that province of knowledge 
which seems most attractive—here the province of language— 
there should ensue some further investigation of its charms 
and its human difficulties and shortcomings; for it will most 
certainly possess all three. This investigation is best under- 
taken at a university, which is a place made up of all the 
provinces of knowledge and a place where opinion is encour- 
aged and ideas may be exchanged. The university confers 
understanding, and it confers also imagination, which are the 
life of mere facts and the soul of knowledge. The university 
course is the final step to power of appreciation. 

Spiritual development, designated as the fourth source of 
this power, is not a single step. It is part of all the steps, and 
must go hand in hand with the seeker after power if the 
journey is to be made to a happy issue. It is to be derived only 
from an honest attempt to fulfill the Scriptural injunction, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His justice.” It is the 
sacramental knowledge which supplies the inward grace to 
interpret outward signs. A desire to interpret these signs 
aright to others is the first fruit of it, and the power so to 
interpret them is the full gift from this grace. 

This desire and this power are all the more needed by the 
Christian teacher at this moment of the world’s history, be- 
cause forces are afoot which challenge and mock any such 
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spiritual understanding. These forces will grow. There is 
only one bulwark against them—the Christian teacher who 
makes full use of all the sources of power as he or she under- 
stands them. To the teacher of language all these sources of 
power are indispensable if he or she is to form part of the 
defense in the coming struggle. Nor is defense alone enough. 
There must be active leadership in an onward movement. For 
this there must be preparation—preparation of the mental and 
the spiritual faculties. Once there is preparation, then there 
is wide room for individual initiative. Until there is prepara- 
tion, however, there can be no initiative, but only a servile 
following of those who have prepared, no matter what may be 
the quality of their preparation or the doctrine of their 


teaching. 


T. Q. B. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
NOTES 


Mr. Shane Leslie comes to the Faculty of Catholic University 
this month—February—at the beginning of the second term, as 
a lecturer. Mr. Leslie’s new book, “The Irish Issue in Its 
American Aspect,” has been received very favorably by the 
reviewers. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke has been commissioned a chaplain in 
the Naval Reserve, with the rank of lieutenant commander, and 
given a roving assignment. Besides the addresses which he 
will give aboard ships of the fleet, Dr. van Dyke will also speak 
at cantonments and naval training camps throughout the 
country. We might add the irrelevant comment that Dr. van 
Dyke’s uniform is immensely becoming to him! As a chaplain 
who has seen the war at first hand, his talks to the soldiers and 
sailors who are getting ready to go abroad should be very 


interesting. 


The latest award of the Nobel prize for literature is to two 
Danish novelists, Henrik Pontoppidan and Karl Gjellerup, 
whose names are unfamiliar on this side of the ocean. They 
belong historically to the nineteenth century, but the Nobel 
prize claims them for our own time. 
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The demand in England for Mr. Gerard’s “My Four Years in 
Germany” is literally enormous. The printers, bookbinders and 
publishers are having difficulty in keeping pace with the orders. 


There are two kinds of prophets among authors—those who 
foresee and those who do not. For example, John Keats said, 
“T think I shall be among the English poets after my death.” 
On the other hand, Mark Twain once wrote to William Dean 
Howells and said, concerning “Tom Sawyer:” “It is not a 
boy’s book at all. It will only be read by adults. It is only 
written for adults.” 


There is nothing more fascinating than a comparative study 
of definitions of poetry by poets—they disagree so satisfyingly! 
Now comes Sir Henry Newbolt with a definition. His book, 
“A New Study of English Poetry,” has not been published as 
yet in this country, although very probably it may be looked 
for soon. Constable is the London publisher. The definition 
occurs in the course of a chapter on “Futurism and Form in 
Poetry.” It is as follows: 

“The spirit of man has two activities—the aesthetic or in- 
tuitive activity, by which he gains perceptions, and the intel- 
lectual or scientific activity, by which he makes concepts or 
judgments. Poetry is the expression in human language of our 
intuitions; prose is the expression of our judgments.” 

Further on occurs another passage equally interesting: 

“The main pleasure or satisfaction derived from poetry by 
the man who hears or reads it is the enjoyment of a new and 
more perfect world. Of all the possible emotions, the strongest 
and most binding is felt when the poet’s consciousness of this 
world is tinged with man’s universal longing for a world more 
perfect ; for when the life which he creates is nearest to the life 
we must ourselves live, then the eternal contrast is most visible 
and most poignant.” 


The paradise of teachers of composition has at last been 
found. It is the picturesque, secluded capital of Colombia, the 
city that is a week’s journey from anywhere, the city that is 
more contentedly self-contained than anything we know on the 
North American continent, the city once celebrated as “the 
literary capital of South America,” the city of Bogota. The 
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very atmosphere seems to breed inspiration, and one is without 
claim to culture unless one writes. As a traveler of last year 
describes it, in the record of his journeyings: “Every one writes. 
He is a rare public man who has not published at least a hand- 
ful or ‘versos’ in his youth. Poets, writers, painters, and 
musical composers are more numerous than in many a far larger 
center of civilization. The placid isolation of life in Bogota, 
almost completely severed from the feverish distractions of the 
modern world, makes this natural. There is nothing else to do. 
The cheap local printing presses pour out a constant flood of 
five-cent volumes of the local ‘poets,’ those same ‘cachacos’ 
and ‘filipichines’ in frock-tailed coats who lean with Parisian 
grace on their canes at the principal street corners.” 


The Russian Revolution of 1917 has already its legends and 
its myths whose development and spread afford an interesting 
study in the growth of the folk story. One of these legends has 
already gone over a large part of the world, Paul Claudel—the 
famous French mystic poet and dramatist—coming upon it in 
South America where it was told to him by Russian friends and 
whence he reported it to France, the myth eventually reaching 
America through the columns of the New York Evening Post. 
Substantially the legend “runneth thus”: 

“Tn a certain province of Russia, a baby was born just as the 
Revolution started in Petrograd, and was taken, within the 
obligatory ten days, to the village church for baptism. The 
way was long, the day cold, and the godfather, who carried the 
child, kept its face closely muffled. Just before he presented 
the child for disrobing he found that he had been holding only 
a twist of rope. Unwilling to perform over this the sacred 
rite of baptism, the priest sent back the godfather with his 
burden, that on the way changed back to a baby that he placed 
without comment in the mother’s arms. On the next day the 
same thing happened, save that the child turned to a bundle of 
sticks. But on the third, when the persevering godfather started 
on his pious journey, he found himself bearing a flowering 
branch, fair and of sweet odor. It was indeed so lovely that the 
priest decided he might take a chance on it, and performed the 
rite. As soon as the water touched the flowers they became 
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once more the baby who spoke to the priest, telling him that 
he had done well to refuse baptism to the other two forms of 
enchantment and accord it to the last. For had he baptized 
the cord, the new Russia would have been strangled at its 
birth ; the sticks, it would have been beaten out; but the bloom- 
ing branch meant that in Russia liberty should flower.” 


QUERIES 


Q. Will you say a few words about the lawfulness or unlawfulness 
of a singular predicate when the subject is compound? Perhaps these 
examples will give you a point of departure: 

1. “Since the economic arrangement of modern society and its 
spiritual constitution does not freely admit of that community develop- 
ment in literature. . . .” 

2. “The answer of the second and third (of three questions) depends 
on the first.” (The second and the third questions do not admit of a 
common answer.) 

3. “Of course there is the ethical and the religious side of life, which 
cannot be neglected. . . .” 


A. Inasmuch as an old friend of ours submitted this query, 
we suspected no Grecian wiles. A closer inspection of Example 
1, however, revealed that we are hoist by our own petard! The 
wily gentleman has cunningly chosen this example from our 
own editorial in the December issue of the Review. We hope 
openly that some day he will be editor of a column in which he 
will be accessible for questions. How sweet, indeed, will re- 
venge then be! 

The point raised in this question is one of the prettiest in the 
science of grammar—the basic principle of agreement. The 
English language, unlike most of the other modern languages, 
is very simple in its system of agreement and its usages are 
almost invariable. The rule for a singular predicate with a 
compound subject is briefly this: 

(a) Two or more singular subjects connected by or or nor 
require a singular verb; 

“Neither Shakespeare nor Spenser uses the word.” 


(b) When two nouns of the subject are joined by neither 
—nor or either—or, the verb is singular if both the nouns are 
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singular. If, however, one of the nouns is plural, the verb 
must be plural; 

“Neither the carpenter nor the plumber has come.” 

“Either the doctor or the nurses were to blame.” 


(c) When the subject connected by neither—or, or either— 
or, consists of personal pronouns, the verb agrees with the sub- 
ject nearest it; 

“Either he or I am wrong.” 

“Neither she nor they approve of it.” 


(d) When two or more singular nouns forming the subject 
are preceded by each, every, or no, the verb is in the singular; 
“Every man, woman and child on board was saved.” 


(e) When two or more nouns used as subjects of the same 
verb seem to be identical in meaning, they may take a singular 
verb; 

“Poverty and need compels him to act.” 


(f) When two or more nouns used as subjects of the same 
verb name one product, or form a more or less customary com- 
bination, the verb is singular; 

“Bread and butter tastes good when you are hungry.” 


Of the examples given by our correspondent, number 1, 
taken from the December Revinw, comes under section (f) of 
the rule—or at least such was our understanding of the terms 
as we used them. They formed a combination that is becoming 
more or less customary, because it represents the two halves 
of one whole. At any rate we put the predicate in agreement 
with the terms just as they stood in our mind, perhaps a repre- 
hensible procedure because too technical, and mayhap arbi- 
trary. We will admit very readily that the more orthodox 
agreement, here, would have been a plural verb. Will you 
condone our heterodoxy? 

Example 2 displays not only incorrect agreement but also 
an incorrect preposition. It should read, in the circumstances 
given, “The answers to the second and the third depend on the 
answer to the first.” It is usually better to be explicit when 
indicating a complicated dependency. 
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Example 3 hardly comes under the rule. It is scarcely a com- 
pound subject with a singular predicate; it is rather a singular 
predicate, and a singular subject doubly modified. The writer 
of the sentence evidently understood “ethical” and “religious” 
as essentially related terms which he could use to describe one 
subject. His error lay in repeating “the” before “religious.” 
It suggests a parallelism, and therefore a compound subject, 
whereas in reality the subject was meant to be singular. 

Q. Can you give us a list of books on the Middle Ages that would 
be useful for a general reference library, especially the library of a 
college and academy? Our needs would be chiefly for books that were 
not too technical, preferably non-technical, books that can be secured 
readily, and books—so far as possible—written in English. 


A. Precisely such a list is contained in the preface to a new 
book by Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, the famous architect, a book 
which belongs itself to the list, viz., “The Substance of Gothic.” 
With acknowledgment to Mr. Cram, and to his publishers, 
Marshall Jones and Company, of Boston, we reprint the bib- 
liography herewith : 

“At the head of the list I should place, without question, 
‘Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres,’ by Henry Adams (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company), and ‘The Medieval Mind,’ by Henry 
Osborne Taylor (Macmillan Company). The two books sup- 
plement each other and should be read together; so used, pro- 
found scholarship and an almost miraculous vision meet to- 
gether and recreate Medievalism before our eyes. ‘The Thir- 
teenth, Greatest of Centuries,’ by Dr. Walsh (Catholic Summer 
School Press), is also an authoritative compendium of quite 
priceless information, while ‘Reformation and Renaissance,’ 
by J. M. Stone (E. P. Dutton & Co.) and ‘The Catholic Church, 
the Renaissance and Protestantism,’ by Alfred Baudrillart 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.), deal definitely with the 
transition from the Middle Ages to modernism. The great 
Introduction to Montalembert’s ‘Monks of the West’ still re- 
mains the authoritative pronouncement on monasticism. Po- 
litical theory and practice are clearly outlined in ‘Political 
Theories of the Middle Ages,’ by Dr. Otto Gierke (Cambridge 
University Press), and in ‘A History of Mediwval Political 
Theory,’ by R. W. and A. J. Carlyle (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 
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For a clear and lucid statement of medizval philosophy, in 
concise form, I know no better books than the two firet named, 
by Mr. Adams and Mr. Taylor. Of course, the works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas are now fully translated and St. Bernard is 
generally available. Unfortunately, Hugh of St. Victor still 
awaits his translator and his commentator. There are many 
works on the guilds and the industrial and economic organiza- 
tions of the Middle Ages, e. g., ‘Industrial and Commercial 
History of England,’ by Thorold Rogers; ‘Village Communi- 
ties in the East and West,’ by Sir Henry Maine; ‘The English 
Village Community,’ by F. Seebohm, and ‘English Guilds,’ 
_ published by the Early English Text Society. Two recent books, 
‘The Servile State,’ by Hilaire Belloc (F. N. Foulis), and ‘The 
Real Democracy,’ by Mann, Sievers and Cox (Longmans, Green 
& Co.), draw a striking contrast between the medizval and 
modern industrial systems, and as well between the guilds and 
contemporary trades-unionism. 

“Of the books dealing primarily with architecture I should 
place first Arthur Kingsley Porter’s ‘Lombard Architecture’ 
(Yale University Press) and his ‘Medieval Architecture’ 
(Baker & Taylor Company). Professor Moore’s ‘Gothic Archi- 
tecture’ (Macmillan & Company) is direct, concise, and sym- 
pathetic, though I must dissent in toto from his limitation of 
the title ‘Gothic’ to the masonry-vaulted structures of France. 
‘A History of Gothic Art in England,’ by Edward 8. Prior 
(George Bell & Sons), ‘Gothic Architecture in England’ (B. T. 
Batsford) and ‘Introduction to English Church Architecture’ 
(The Oxford University Press), both by Francis Bond, deal 
admirably with English Gothic; and Professor Lethaby’s ‘West- 
minster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen’ (E. P. Dutton) gives 
a vivid idea of the methods of building during the Middle Ages. 

“Cardinal Gasquet has written brilliantly on the later Middle 
Ages and the beginnings of the Reformation, particularly in 
his ‘Henry VIII and the English Monasteries’ (John C. 
Nimmo), ‘The Eve of the Reformation’ (Putnam & Company), 
and ‘The Old English Bible and Other Essays’ (George Bell & 
Son). Should there be those who care to read more that I have 
written along somewhat similar lines, I would suggest ‘The 
Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain’ (James Pott), ‘The Gothic 
Quest’ (Doubleday, Page & Company), ‘The Ministry of Art’ 
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(Houghton Mifflin Company), and ‘Heart of Europe’ (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 

“Finally, for gaining something of the wonderful spirit of 
medizvalism at first hand, there remain the epics and verses 
of the period in their original form, ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ by Sir 
Thomas Mallory, first, of course, with ‘The High History of 
the Holy Grail, the latter admirably translated by Sebastian 
Evans (Dent & Company), and the ‘Song of Roland.’ ‘Ro- 
mance Vision and Satire’ is a collection of translations into 
modern English by Miss Jessie Weston (Houghton Mifflin 
Company) of much of the earliest English verse, including the 
marvelous ‘Pearl,’ which is one of the most beautiful poems in 
the world. As translations they are far from exact, but the 
original spirit is marvelously preserved. Probably the best 
way to get at ‘Pearl’ is to read Golancz text, with Miss Weston’s 
version as a ‘crib’; the Golancz translation is quite impos- 
sible. Of course in the end Dante remains the great mediz- 
val synthesis, the ‘Divine Comedy’ standing alone in power 
and beauty and exaltation—the very Middle Ages made visible.” 


Q. Where can I secure information about the method and process of 
copyright? 


A. Write to the Honorable, The Register of Copyrights, 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. Ask 
for a copy of Explanatory Circular No. 6, and a copy of Ex- 
planatory Circular No. 35. 


RECENT BOOKS 


(The Books of the Month will be listed hereafter under sep- 
arate headings, according to subjects, in the belief that this will 
make for greater convenience of reference.) 


Epucation.—Amateur and Educational Dramatics, by E. 
Hilliard, T. McCormick, and K. Oglebay, published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Educational Dramatics, by 
E. 8. Fry, published by L. A. Noble, New York (revised edition). 
Plays, Pantomines and Tableauag for Children, by N. A. Smith; 
Holiday Plays for Home, School and Settlement, by V. Olcott; 
both published by Moffat, Yard and Company, New York. 
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THe Drama.—Noh,” or Accomplishment: A study of the 
Classical Stage of Japan, by E. Fenollosa and E. Pound, pub- 
lished by Alfred Knopf, New York. 


Porrry.—The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, an authoritative 
edition by K. Campbell, published by Ginn and Company, 
Boston. The Poems of H. C. Bunner, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. A Treasury of War Poetry, edited 
by George Herbert Clarke, published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. Old Christmas and Other Kentucky Tales 
in Verse, edited by William A. Bradley, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. Gardens Overseas, and Other Poems, by Thomas 
Walsh, published by John Lane Company, New York. 


MIscEeLLANgous.—American Patriotic Prose and Verse, by 
R. D. and D. H. Stevens, published by McClurg, Chicago, 
Democracy Today, edited by Christian Gauss, published by 
Scott, Foresman and Company, New York and Chicago. A 
French-English Military Technical Dictionary, by Colonel 
Willcox, published by Harper and Bros., New York. Girls in 
Bookland, by Hildegarde Hawthorne, illustrated by J. A. 
Adams, published by the Doran Company, New York. Where 
to Sell Manuscripts, by W. L. Gordon, published by the Stand- 
ard Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll, Ginn and Company, 
New York (new edition). 

THomMAS QuINN BEESLEY. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
WHY NOT TEACH PRONUNCIATION? 


It is a singular freak of human nature that leads us to be 
extremely particular about the correctness of our written lan- 
guage and leave us comparatively indifferent about the habitual 
incorrectness of our spoken language. Every one who has a 
conscious regard for the fundamental proprieties of social in- 
tercourse scrupulously minds his P’s and Q’s in writing, al- 
though he may perpetually blunder in pronouncing common 
words of daily conversation. A man will be inexpressibly 
chagrined by discovering that he has misspelled a single word 
in a letter that will be seen only by one person, yet with per- 
fect equanimity he will mispronounce a score of words before 
a room-full of people whose good opinion he is solicitous to 
command. A business man will sharply rebuke his typist for 
omitting a letter or misplacing a comma, and maltreat a half 
dozen words used in expressing his displeasure. Indeed, this 
anomaly is one of the commonest facts of daily experience. 


Some attention is given to pronunciation in the primary 
schools, very little in the high schools, and none at all in the 
colleges. The primary teacher can not entirely escape respon- 
sibility for the oral speech of young pupils. The reading book 
compels it. But such attention hardly extends beyond enun- 
ciation ; pronunciation is quite another matter, a larger require- 
ment, for which the teacher is generally inadequately equipped. 
And so misplaced accents, corrupt vowel sounds, and bungled 
consonants are fastened upon children’s minds as life habits. 
And the pity of it is that these slovenly habits of a lifetime 
might be prevented by a very little systematic effort in the 
schools. But here the monumental paradox lifts its overshad- 
owing presence. Thousands of dollars will be willingly ex- 
pended to save the written / in parallel while not one dollar 
will be expended to save the oral o in history. Teachers and 
pupils alike are subjected to rigorous examinations to avoid 
the disgrace of bad spelling and are made to pay heavy penal- 
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ties for their blunders, but are allowed to proclaim to the 
world without shame or rebuke, their ignorance of pronun- 
ciation. 

With the high school rests the final responsibility for such 
refinements of speech as are likely to prevail in a community, 
yet there is no official recognition of this responsibility what- 
ever. There is elaborate drill in the technique of rhetoric, the 
architecture of paragraphs, and the subtleties of punctuation 
—all the devices of artistic written expression, long before the 
student feels any natural craving for artistic expression, which 
alone can make this sort of instruction useful. There is some 
study of literature, and even the delicacies of Shelley’s lyrics 
and Tennyson’s idyls are discussed, but in a language often 
befitting a backwoodsman. As one listens to these perform- 
ances conducted with careless unconsciousness of any require- 
ments of artistic oral expression, one comes clearly to under- 
stand why foreigners speak of our language as the “American 
dialect” of the English language. 

But the college furnishes the most open and free field for 
orthoepical vagaries and vulgarities, for within the college do- 
main there are no abatements or abridgements of free speech. 
Our “young barbarians at play” may convert language into a 
barbarous jargon of slang and slouchy pronunciation, and yet 
they become Bachelors of Art—yes, even cum laude. Alma 
Mater is too tender-hearted and too timid to offend her chil- 
dren by correcting their faults. I have seen a sedate pro- 
fessor drilling a college class in the elements of punctuation, 
with earnest and scrupulous thoroughness, while the students 
in rendering an oral account of their comprehension of his 
rules for the use of the comma were drawling and mumbling 
and mangling their words almost to the point of unintelligi- 
bility. And the professor seemed to be quite unconscious of the 
incongruity. But the free and easy use of language is not con- 
fined to the students. I have heard in college class rooms, 
within the space of half a day, three different pronunciations 
of the same word by as many professors, and all of them wrong 
pronunciations. The natural inference drawn by the students 
from this indifference to correct speech on the part of their 
instructors is that “any old way” of pronouncing words is 
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good enough. Indeed, this view of the matter is quite in har- 
mony with the utilitarian and scientific tendency of all instruc- 
tion. I once made an appeal to the members of a college faculty 
for aid and support of the English department in securing 
good English for all departments, and a professor of physics 
at once responded: “I don’t care a rap how students express 
themselves, if they only get at the facts.” I surrendered to the 
enemy, as the English professor always does, in these conflicts 
between the ideals of culture and the ideals of the immediate 
fact and the ultimate dollar. 

It is a conspicuous evidence of new standards that the col- 
lege, under the dominance of this don’t-care-a-rap attitude 
towards the cultural elements of education, instead of being a 
community of refined scholars influenced by ideals of culture, 
is rapidly becoming a community of coarse and awkward vul- 
garians, especially in respect to the graces and amenities of 
oral speech. But the most significant aspect of the matter is 
that this disregard for refinement is elevated to the dignity of 
a principle, a fundamental axiom of educational processes. 
Education is always more or less in a state of reform flux. 
Like a volcanic region, the pedagogical field is in perpetual 
danger of seismic disturbance. Just now the whole educational 
system is quaking with the “practical efficiency” reform. The 
demand is made of every element of education that it shall 
prove its worth by its “ultimate productiveness” in “economic 
contributions to life.” This is called “enriched” education, as 
distinguished from “liberal” education, which is regarded as 
effete and useless. When the efficiency stalwarts have stripped 
off all the refinements and elegancies of education, everything 
that does not make a direct, concrete contribution to the “eter- 
nal problem of getting a living,” then there will be no use for 
poetry, esthetic ideals, and training in the humanities; espe- 
cially there will be no tolerance for such foolish affectations as 
correct punctuation, spelling and pronunciation. 

But something may be said for good pronunciation, even from 
the extreme practical point of view. To be sure, it will not 
buy cakes and ale, nor add to one’s skill ir the stock market. 
But as an element of personality and an expression of charac- 
ter, one’s habits of speech cannot be ignored. There is a gen- 
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eral conviction that it is worth while to be well dressed, and 
reasonably within the prevailing fashion. It does not pay to 
be singular, or seedy in one’s clothes. But the man or woman 
who dresses in the latest style and speaks in the style of the 
last century is an anachronism, in spite of up-to-date intentions. 
. » « Whether just or not, the common judgment of charac- 
ter is by external manifestations. One’s ideals of culture are 
revealed, unconsciously but emphatically, by dress, by manners, 
and chiefly by speech. “Perhaps no more delicate test exists of 
the grain of an educated person’s culture than that of pronun- 
ciation,” says Horace E. Scudder. “It is far more subtle than 
orthography or grammar, and pleasure in conversation, when 
analyzed, will show this fine sense of sound and articulation to 
be the last element.” 

A “fine sense of sound and articulation”—why, this is sheer 
nonsense to the practical, thrifty American Philistine, who 
scorns any such concession to the graces of social intercourse. 
Language to him is merely the current coin of the business of 
living, and it does not matter how debased the coinage may be 
if only it buys fodder for his cattle and pudding for his Sunday 
dinner. . .. 

But the standards of the sordid Philistine and of the in- 
different populace can never be the accepted standards of 
scholarship and culture; and the responsibility for the preva- 
lence and propagation of these low standards rests with the 
official guardians of scholarship and culture, the schools and 
colleges. Until the worth of correct pronunciation is recog- 
nized in school and college halls, and the incongruity of a culti- 
vated mind expressing itself in crude speech is realized—in all 
its ironical and ludicrous significance—there can be no general 
improvement in pronunciation. It was the ambition of and the 
ardent hope of Noah Webster that the young American repub- 
lic, contemptuous of English authority and precedent in lan- 
guage as in government, should develop an independent “Amer- 
ican tongue.” To an extraordinary degree this peculiarly pa- 
triotic desire of the great democratic lexicographer has been 
fulfilled. For it can be safely said that in no cultivated nation 
comparable with our own in all the main aspects of civilization 
is linguistic vulgarity so thoroughly nationalized and so com- 
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placently tolerated by the highest classes of society as here in 
America. This is a distinction which we cannot exactly be 
proud of as a nation, and one which might, without derogation 
of their dignity, be profitably considered with some seriousness 
by our educational institutions. 
J. W. ABERNETHY, 
School and Society, January 12, 1918. 


THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


On the explanation of the word “commerce” hangs my social- 
ized recitation in geography. One of the children gets the box 
of erasers and passes to the front board, and another gets the 
chalk and passes to the rear board. Each child has black- 
board space, but everybody in the class sees that each child 
must have what the other possesses before he is ready for work. 
This may lead to a discussion as to which one could do best 
without the other. Some one naturally suggests that as long 
as space lasts, the chalk manufacturer needs no eraser. But 
eventually, why not now? They must exchange. How? Some 
child, seeing and acting on his acquired knowledge, rises from 
his seat and carries an eraser to the chalk manufacturer. On 
his return trip he can carry chalk to the country manufacturing 
erasers. Immediately some one wants to know whether the 
carrier is a train or a ship. Some one sees the necessity of 
finding out where these things are produced. Where can we 
find out? Our books? Give class time for research work. 
Some one suggests that they have until tomorrow to read at 
home. On the morrow the little fellows who dusted the erasers 
for you the night before will not have to be called to atten- 
tion for the geography recitation. Perhaps they told you that 
night, perhaps they told their best friends as they came that 
morning, but they are anxious to tell it again, and those who 
could not find out are anxious to know, so we are off again with 
everybody happy. The chalk manufacturer lives in West 
Chester, Pa., and the erasers were made in Chicago, and the 
carrier was a train, unless we went from choice by water. 

_For a while we try just imagining we are so and so. Then 
we try individual sand maps, but they are not a success. We 
see that we need something like a map on which we can place 
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things and walk around as we exchange our products. We draw 
maps on the floor, but the sweeping ruins them. Finally, by 
all thinking and planning together, we plan to enlarge small 
grand division maps by tracing the outline thrown by the 
bal-opticon. These we cut out and paste on strawboard. So 
we now have the six grand divisions in their “natural as life” 
shapes and we call them our floor maps, because that is where 
we use them. Taking them from a world map. They are of 
relative size, a thing which cannot be secuerd on the market. 

While it means extra supervising, it pays to take every class 
through this process of development, and let every child in 
every class assist in the making of the set. For, by the time 
the child sees the necessity for, and has put in some hard work 
to have the set, he is vitally interested. And we do like our own 
things so much better than some “soiled” thing bequeathed to 
us by others gone before. Here with a vengeance comes in the 
social spirit. All shyness and reserve is abandoned by boys 
down on their knees pushing with all their might the points of 
their pocket knives around the intricate curve of the Danish 
Peninsula or the heel of the Italian boot. 

All social distinction is lost by girls up to their elbows in 
glue and oftentimes the daintily clad prig gazes with awe at 
the neat, skillful handiwork of his overgrown, freckle-faced 
classmate. By the time the maps are completed, we have 
learned because we wished to know the names of each separate 
piece, or the grand divisions. The British Isles, Cuba, Borneo, 
etc., have been severed from the mainland, thus vindicating the 
third grade teacher who said an island is a small piece of land 
surrounded by water, or separated from the mainland. Some 
one’s curiosity wishes to know what is between these pieces of 
land, what these indentations, extensions, etc., are. How find 
out? Some one suggests our books; another the wall maps. 
So everybody scurries away for a source of information. By 
this time everybody, boys especially, are enthusiastic, and as 
soon as all maps are made the class must learn to place them 
correctly. North must be north, south must be south, east 
must be east, and west must be west, if every bench in the room 
must be uprooted. We use yardsticks to mark the equator and 
the eightieth meridian, and from these each child fixes several 
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certain points and soon learns to place the maps properly. A 
small world map must be hung on the wall, as our text con- 
tains no such thing. 
Rors 
Atlantic Educational Journal, December, 1917. 


THE WAR AND THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


In the midst of war the laws may be silent, but truth should 
neither stutter nor be dumb. Yet at no time, I suppose, is 
the temptation to distort facts so great, nor yielded to so fre- 
quently, as in time of war. Indeed, the name of patriotism 
itself is then invoked to justify betrayal of truth. 

Now it is commonplace to say that if history stands for any- 
thing it stands for truth. There are occasions, however, when 
it is well to emphasize commonplace things. The present is 
one of them. And, in my judgment, the history teacher who 
nowadays does not teach his pupils to discern between fact and 
opinion, between inference and conjecture, between truth and 
falsehood, is recreant to his trust. Never was there greater 
opportunity to teach something of the nature of evidence and 
of the historian’s method of separating truth from error than 
at the present time. Though the value of historical-minded- 
ness has been emphasized for years, my observation forces me to 
the conclusion that rarely, if ever, is any systematic effort made 
to instil it in the pupils of the elementary or the high school, 
and, I was about to add, for the most part, history is still 
taught merely as a collection of facts, a body of information; 
its process side is almost wholly neglected. 

In my judgment, the first way then in which the war should 
affect our teaching of history is by causing us to go back to bed 
rock and begin to emphasize the importance of evidence in 
establishing any conclusion. 

Howarp C. 
The History Teacher’s Magazine, January, 1918. 


SCHOOLS IN ICELAND 


The person who is truly and intelligently interested in edu- 
cation in America must be to some degree at least interested 
in the educational progress of all countries. Not many of us 
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have paid any attention to far away Iceland, but recent de- 
velopments in that country are indicative of the trend of the 
times. 
The School Council is a department of the Iceland govern- 
ment. There is now a demand for trained teachers and the 
government maintains a teacher’s training college at Rykiawik 
having a three-year course with a six months annual term. 
The old patriarchal system was in existence up to ten years 
ago. Under that regime elementary education was left to the 
parents who taught their children under the direction of the 
pastor. The present law provides for compulsory school at- 
tendance for four years beginning at ten years of age. The chil- 
dren must be taught to read at home before they enter the pub- 
lic schools. The schools are of two kinds, permanent and am- 
bulatory, the second kind remaining in a community from eight 
to six weeks only. Iceland’s schools seem primitive when 
compared with those of our own country, but unmistakable 
signs of progress are noted and are receiving encouraging recog- 
nition by broad-minded educators in America who are con- 
cerned for the advancement of the race as well as for the 


glorification of their own nation. 
Educational Foundations, December, 1917. 


BOUNDLESS POSSIBILITIES 


I am glad that I am a teacher, and yet occasionally some 
good friend attempts to commiserate with me because I am a 
teacher, by pointing out to me that in some other line of work, 
perhaps, I would have more material wealth, more leisure, more 
independence, more pleasure. Now I am aware that teaching 
has its boundaries and at times offers restrictions that are a 
little irksome but this is true of every other calling in life, in 
fact, it is incident to life itself; and the teacher in his vocation 
should find fullest opportunity for the exercise of the highest 
and best qualities of life. His is no deadening routine; the 
possibilities of his labors are boundless. No teacher ever yet 
was so great that he did not find in teaching exigencies for 
which his skill and greatness did not suffice. Yes, it’s a great 
thing to teach school ; it’s a wonderful thing to be a teacher. 

Frank W. SimMonps, 
Educational Foundations, December, 1917. 
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THE WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


The National Conference of Social Work represents assets of 
vast and indispensable importance in the present crisis. Its 
executive committee urges upon all responsible citizens, as a 
patriotic necessity second only to the direct prosecution of the 
war, the steady maintenance of all well-approved agencies for 
community well-being. 

It is an indirect but powerful confirmation of all sound enter- 
prise in this great field that so many of its motives and methods 
have been more or less formally approved by the Government 
as means necessary to the health, efficiency, and spirit of the 
military and naval forces. Among the principal war-time 
activities in which such progress has been registered are the 
work of the Red Cross abroad and at home; the organization 
of recreation about the camps and in nearby cities; the applica- 
tion in connection with army and navy discipline of advanced 
principles, both educational and legal, in social hygiene; the 
introduction of experts in mental hygiene into the army service ; 
the community organization of food conservation; the main- 
tenance of existing industrial standards, particularly as affect- 
ing women and children; the provision, in part, of properly 
devised housing and recreational facilities in connection with 
new munition and shipbuilding plants; the training, in some 
instances, of skilled workmen for such industries; conciliation 
in industrial disputes affecting products necessary to the con- 
duct of the war; the creation of a sound scheme of insurance 
for soldiers and sailors as the alternative to a pension system ; 
the formulation of plans for the re-education of maimed sol- 
diers; and the projects already being foreshadowed for the re- 
employment of the returning army. 

Equally significant as an acknowledgment on the part of the 
nation of the reality and value of social work is the fact that so 
large a number of those who have proved their case as leaders 
in it were instantly drawn into the new forms of war-time 
service, and are today, in the total, everywhere recognized as 
inseparable from the main defenses of the country. There are 
few of our regular services that have not gladly spared many 
of their best representatives in this way. The largest drain 
has been that upon socially trained doctors and nurses. 

With many of our agencies thus deprived of those most re- 
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sponsible for the steady continuance of their work, the entire 
system of the regular and usual philanthropic activity through- 
out the country is having new and special burdens laid upon it. 
Services directly associated with the war are calling for sub- 
stantial assistance and cooperation from the remaining mem- 
bers of their staffs, and it is taken for granted that such calls 
will steadily increase. Local agencies are entering into active 
relations with the civilian relief division of the Red Cross. 
Recreational workers are developing their plans so as to 
reinforce the efforts of the war-camp community service, espe- 
cially as affecting soldiers and sailors in the large cities. Special 
agencies for moral protection, as well as the staffs of neighbor- 
hood centers, are strengthening their existing facilities for sur- 
veillance in every nook and corner of many cities toward the 
suppression of the worst forms of temptation to the men in 
uniform. 

The great burden of the war period, however, so far as our 
regular activities are concerned, comes from the inevitable 
effect of the war in creating anxious community problems which, 
if not continuously and comprehensively dealt with, would 
easily create serious national embarrassment. At numerous 
critical points in the great cities the local community agencies 
have been able to make vitally significant contributions toward 
the building of the army by the service members of their staffs 
on exemption boards and by their pervasive influence in inter- 
preting the attitude and spirit of the country from house to 
house amid solid immigrant populations. In the national cam- 
paign for food conservation, organized throughout upon lines 
suggested by experience of social work, much of the best and 
most far-reaching result has been secured by agencies whose 
work is so districted and localized that they could effectively 
cover and reach in detail the entire mass of the homes in tene- 
ment and immigrant communities. On the other hand, officials 
of State and other public institutions have organized for serv- 
ice in the national cause through greater material economy and 
through the provision of trained men from their staffs for 
needed service in connection with the war. 

But what most needs to be emphasized is that the accustomed, 
continuous work of our community agencies is, with almost 
negligible exceptions, more urgently needed than ever before. 
The subtle disorganization of family life, the unrest and emo- 
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tionalism which affects young men and women, the noticeable 
increase in juvenile delinquency, the presence of new dangers 
to public health and vitality owing to inadequate food and fuel, 
the danger of lowered industrial standards, the undermining 
of family economic well-being through the increase of prices 
beyond wages—all these tendencies are receiving the most alert 
and constant attention. 

It should also be clearly understood that the many and varied 
needs that are characteristic of normal times exist in full 
degree underneath and behind all the more arresting phenomena 
that relate to the war. So long as the normal well-being of the 
well-to-do and the prosperous is in no way endangered, there is 
every reason why all such forms of care and consideration, of 
active fellowship across the lines of class and race, of civic 
responsibility, as have become inextricably bound up with our 
way of national life, should be kept at their even momentum. 
And here it should be remembered that every phase of useful 
work is today incurring increased costs at every turn. 

The final and—aside from the great immediate end sought in 
the war—the determining consideration is the age-long impor- 
tance of the reconstruction era which, at farthest, will soon be 
upon us. When we are suddenly projected into the midst of its 
inconceivable demands and dangers; when the rebuilding of 
civilization and the recovery of the racial stock and stamina of 
the occidental world begins to take its full measure before our 
minds, every item in the program of social work will have its 
precious value. Some of its phases which until now have been 
in the region of sentiment—like the marvelous system that is 
developing for the comprehensive physical care of child life— 
will take their place among the foremost articles of statesman- 
ship. Of equal importance are the segregation of the feeble- 
minded, the progressive elimination of alcoholism and the great 
continuous epidemic diseases, universal physical and vocational 
education, the more human organization of industry, and a 
determined leveling up of the hygienic and moral standards of 
the home and the community. 

The European nations are at the present moment in the last 
depths of the war, turning a substantial portion of their narrow 
reserves to the task of reconstruction. Shall we, with our only 
slightly impaired national resources, be any less enlightened 
and downright? Rosert A. Woops. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
K. OF C. GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Competitive examinations for the Knights of Columbus grad- 
uate scholarships in the Catholic University of America will 
be held April 6, 1918. 

Applications for admission to the examination should be 
filed not later than February 15. 

Examination centers will be designated to meet, as far as 
possible, the convenience of candidates. 

Only laymen are admitted to the examination. 

Applicants must be, preferably, Knights of Columbus or 
sons of members of the order. 

The examination is open to students who have already re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Laws, or an equivalent academic degree, and to 
students who will complete a baccalaureate course at the close 
of the current academic year. In any case the candidate must 
have received the Bachelor’s degree before July 1, 1918. 

The scholarship provides board, lodging, and tuition during 
the time prescribed for the degree which the candidate desires 
to obtain. All other expenses, laboratory fees and athletic fees, 
are at the charge of the student. 

By the terms of the foundation, each Knights of Columbus 
scholar is required to pursue courses of study in preparation 
for the master’s or the doctor’s degree in the schools of phil- 
osophy, letters, sciences, or law. His work must be of graduate 
character, and must be conducted in accordance with the regu- 
lations established by the University for graduate students. 

Undergraduate courses in law are not open to holders of 
these scholarships. Knights of Columbus scholars who desire 
to pursue graduate courses in law must have obtained both the 
degree Bachelor of Laws and the degree Bachelor of Arts. 

Holders of scholarships are not allowed to pursue simulta- 
neously courses of study in any other institution or to engage 

in any occupation which would interfere with their work as 
candidates for advanced degrees in the University. 
All communications in reference to the scholarships should 
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be addressed to Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, D.D., Director of 
Studies, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF N. E. A. 


The Atlantic City meeting of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association will be held from 
February 26 to March 2. The delegates will be welcomed on the 
evening of February 26 by Charles B. Boyer, Superintendent 
of Schools, Atlantic City, N. J.; Calvin N. Kendall, State Com- 
missioner of Education, Trenton, N. J., and His Excellency 
Walter E. Edge, Governor of New Jersey. The response for 
the delegates will be made by Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Denver, Colo., and 
President of the National Education Association. The prin- 
cipal address will be given by His Excellency Charles 8. Whit- 
man, Governor of New York. The preliminary program follows: 


Wednesday, February 27 


CENTRALIZING TENDENCIES IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


(a) Limitations of State Control in Public Education 
(twenty minutes)—Payson Smith, State Commissioner of Edu- 


cation, Boston, Mass. 

(b) The County as a Unit for Local Administration (twenty 
minutes)—A. 8. Cook, County Superintendent of Schools, Tow- 
son, Md. 

(c) The Township as a Unit for Local Administration 
(twenty minutes)—R. B. Teitrick, Deputy State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

(d) How a State Department May Stimulate Local Initia- 
tive and Increase Efficiency (twenty minutes)—George D. 
Strayer, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Discussion 

C. P. Cary, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wis.. (Ten minutes.) 

J. Y. Joyner, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Raleigh, N. C. (Ten minutes.) 

' Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Olympia, Wash. (Ten minutes.) 
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A. A. McDonald, Superintendent of Schools, Sioux Falls, N. 
Dak. (Ten minutes.) 

Miss Charl Ormond Williams, Superintendent of Education 
for Shelby County, Memphis, Tenn. (Ten minutes.) 


OPPORTUNITY AND LEADERSHIP IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


(a) The Place of the Privately Supported and Managed In- 
- stitution (twenty-four minutes)—Alexander Meiklejohn, Presi- 
dent Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

(b) The Place of the State Supported and Managed Insti- 
tution (twenty-four minutes)—Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Presi- 
dent University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

(c) The Place of the Educational Institutions for Women 
(twenty-four minutes)—Mrs. Kathryn Sisson McLean, Dean 
of Women, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

(d) The Place of the Educational Foundation (twenty-four 
minutes)—George P. Vincent, President Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, New York City. 

(e) The View of the Entire Situation from the Outside 
(twenty minutes)—Elihu Root, New York City. 

Re-education of Crippled Soldiers—Major Wilson H. Hen- 
derson, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Subject to be announced later—P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, February 28 


Report of Committee on Investigation of “Economy of Time 
in Education” (one hour)—Dr. Harry B. Wilson, Topeka, 
Kans., Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Organization of the National Edu- 
cation Association (twenty ee B. Owen, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Chairman. 

Discussion from the floor. 

Report of Committee on Publicity—Charles H. Judd, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Chairman. 

Report of Commission on Administrative Legislation— 
Charles E. Chadsey, Detroit, Mich., Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Cooperation with School Boards— 
Fred M. Hunter, Oakland, Cal., Chairman. 
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The program for Thursday afternoon will consist of round- 
table conferences for: (a) State superintendents; (b) county 
superintendents; (c) superintendents of cities with population 
over 250,000; (d) superintendents of cities with population 
between 25,000 and 250,000; (e) superintendents of cities with 
population under 25,000; (f) compulsory education, school cen- 
sus, and child welfare. In the evening it is expected that Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson will address the delegates, or in the 
event of his inability to attend, an address will be made by a 
member of his Cabinet. Mr. Jules J. Jusserand, French Am- 
bassador to the United States, will speak, and also John Huston 
Finley, President of the University of the State of New York, 
the latter’s subject being “A Message from France.” 


Friday, March 1 
NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE COLORED 
PEOPLE 
W. T. B. Williams, Field Agent for the Jeanes Fund and the 
Slater Fund, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. (Twenty- 
seven minutes.) 


R. R. Moton, Principal Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
(Twenty-seven minutes.) 

Kelly Miller, Dean Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
(Twenty-seven minutes.) 

Isaac Fisher, University Editor, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn. (Twenty-seven minutes.) 


Discussion ' 
James H. Dillard, Charlottesville, Va. (Fifteen minutes.) 
Samuel C. Mitchell, President Delaware College, Newark, 
Del. (Fifteen minutes.) 
At the afternoon session several topics will be presented 
relating to the war situation by speakers of national promi- 
nence in their special fields. 


CONVENTION OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
The dates for the fiftieth annual convention of the Religious 
Education Association have been changed from March 12-14 to 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, March 4, 5 and 6. The con- 
vention will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., and the above 
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change has been made in order to have it come immediately 
after the meetings of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, to be held in the same city. 


NEW SCOTCH EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Writing from Glasgow, Scotland, to the Chicago Daily News, 
late in December, W. L. Manson gives an interesting account 
of the new plan adopted by the government for reorganizing 
the educational system of Scotland. The announcement by the 
government, coming during the war, is indeed, as he says, a 
high tribute to the importance attached to education. Catholics 
everywhere and all others who are concerned for religious and 
moral training will follow the course of the new plan with 
interest. “In proportion to its population,” says Manson, 
“Scotland has always had a higher percentage of educated 
people than England and Ireland, and education has always 
been followed for its own sake to a larger extent than else- 
where. Education has been looked upon as the right of the 
poorest, with the result that the general level has always been 
high. 

“This is explained largely by the ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland. Before the disruption of 1843, when the Free Church 
threw off the bonds of state, while protesting that it was not a 
schismatic church, but the real church of Scotland free, the 
provision of educational facilities was considered the duty of 
the church and every parish church had its school. When the 
Free Church was formed that body set up as its ideal a church 
and a school in every parish, and the result was that the educa- 
tional facilities were almost doubled. 

“Parochialism was held in check, however, by ‘my lords’ of 
the department, who had a way of coming down heavily on 
misguided school boards and withholding grants from state 
funds, and thus throwing more of the cost of education on the 
local ratepayers. 

“When the United Presbyterian Church and the Free Church 
joined together, over a dozen years ago, the remnant Free 
Church set up congregations in as many parishes as it could, 
and there was keen religious enmity among the parties. In 
one parish the ‘Wee Frees,’ as the ‘remnant’ were called, had 
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three members on the local school board and the United Frees 
had two. The local teacher took the side of the United Frees. 
He was a splendid teacher, but he had to leave the place. Noth- 
ing which he did pleased the majority of the board. In another 
case the board fought bitterly over a teacher, and ultimately 
dismissed him by a majority of 4 to 3. But very soon there 
came an election, and the new board was composed of 4 to 3 in 
favor of the same teacher. 

“These are merely illustrations of what has happened in 
Scotland many times within recent years, all going to show 
that the school board system has outlived its day of usefulness 
and that the highly educated men and women who now follow 
the teaching profession must not be left very much longer at 
the mercy of comparatively ignorant and wholly untrained and 
narrow-minded persons, elected not because of their capacity 
for this particular work, but because of their command of local 
votes. 

“The new Scottish education bill proposes to abolish the 
school boards altogether or to put the control of education in 
the hands of the county councils. The county councils are large 
bodies, each representing a county and already charged with a 
very extensive amount of administrative work. Under each 
county council there will be the district councils, which at 
present administer local affairs. These will take the places of 
the school boards to a certain extent, but they will act only as 
parts of the county councils, which will be the ruling bodies and 
which will be so far removed from purely local influences that 
they can act impartially and for educational motives only. 
Then for each school in the country districts a small committee 
will be appointed, principally by the parents of the children. 
This committee will act under the local district committee and 
in cooperation with it, and will be generally of an advisory 
character. This is the administrative scheme which, it is hoped, 
will, under the supervision of the Scottish education depart- 
ment, supersede the school board system and lift education out 
of local ruts. 

“After general administration, the most important provisions 
in the new measure are those dealing with the age at which 
scholars may leave school. The present age is 14. Up till 14 
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every child is legally compelled to attend school. But there 
has been for a long time an impression that this age is too low. 
Under other laws which have come into force within recent 
years boys are not allowed to begin their apprenticeship to 
trades until they are 16. This means that in the case of that 
very large number who have no desire to follow education there 
is an awkward interval between school days and serious work. 
The result is that far too many boys not only lose touch with 
education and discipline during these two years, but drift into 
some ‘dead end’ occupations which lead them nowhere, but 
which unfit them for professions or trades. They are put to 
work which brings in money to the household, perhaps as a 
matter of filling in the two years. The new bill proposes to get 
over this obvious weakness in educational and training systems 
by raising the compulsory age for attendance at ordinary 
schools to 15 and by making attendance afterward at continua- 
tion classes compulsory up till the age of 18, except in the cases 
of scholars who are continuing their day school courses. 

“There is, however, one portion of the bill which is sure to 
give rise to controversy. One-eighth of the children in Scotland 
attend what are called ‘voluntary’ schools. These schools are 
almost wholly Roman Catholic, and most of them are situated 
in Glasgow and Lanarkshire. They fulfil all the government 
requirements, but the school boards have no control over them. 

“The new bill will give power to any body of managers of a 
‘voluntary’ school to hand over their school to the new educa- 
tional authorities on condition that the teachers to be ap- 
pointed must be persons who are approved of as to character 
and religious belief by the representatives of the former church 
managers, and that, subject to a conscience clause, at least as 
much time is devoted to religious instruction as before the 
transference of the school. So far this seems harmless, because 
it leaves with the voluntary school managers the option of 
transferring or holding on. But the bill goes on to say that if, 
after a certain interval, a voluntary school is transferred to the 
public authority the school will receive nothing in the way of 
grants from public funds.” 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


The education section of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which is devoted to the discussion of 
general educational problems, and particularly to reports of 
investigations dealing with the scientific measurements of 
school processes and products, held a meeting at Pittsburgh, 
December 29, 31, and January 1. The general subject of this 
meeting was “The Scientific Study of Educational Problems.” 
The program embraced the following: 


Saturday, December 29 
9.30 a. M. 
(Time allowance, fifteen minutes.) 
. A Standardized Opposites Scale. 
E. E. Jones, Northwestern University. 
. Estimation of Apperceptive Abilities. (Ten minutes.) 
E. Bronner, Juvenile Court, Boston. 
. Elements in Reading Abilities. (Ten minutes.) 
D. Starch, University of Wisconsin. 
. Part vs. Whole: Methods in Learning Nonsense Material. 
L. A. Pechstein, University of Rochester. 
(Introduced by H. Carr.) 
. Determinants of Error in Spelling. 
L. 8. Hollingworth, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 
. The Learning Curves of the Analogies, Mirror Reading and 
Alphabet Tests. 
F. A. C. Perrin, University of Texas. 
. Objective Measurement of Relative Size of Units in a Judg- 
ment Scale for Area. 
8. A. Courtis, Detroit Public Schools. 
. Spelling Ability and Vocabularies of 200 College Students. 
(Ten minutes.) 
E. Murray, Wilson College. 


2.30 Pp. M. 
(Time allowance, fifteen minutes.) 
. The Place of the Educator in the New Education. 
Frank B. Gilbreth, Providence, R. I. 
Lillian Moller Gilbreth, Providence, R. I. 
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2. The Overlapping of Attainments in Certain Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth Grades. 
Paul J. Kruse, Cornell University. 
3. Standards with an Ancient History Scale. 
L. W. Sackett, University of Texas. 
4. A Comparison of Three Methods of Giving Spelling Tests. 
L. W. Webb and W. L. Uhl, Northwestern University. 
5. The Accuracy of Ayre’s Handwriting Scale, Gettysburg 
Edition. 
Frederick 8S. Breed, University of Chicago. 
. The Reliability of a Ph. D. Dissertation Involving Educa- 
tional Measurement. 
W. A. McCall, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


Monday, December 31 
9.30 a. M. 
(Time allowance, fifteen minutes.) 
. Reading Ability as a Phase of Study Ability. 
H. A. Brown, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
. Diagnosis of Reading Ability. 
C. T. Gray, University of Texas. 
. A Comparison of Two Methods of Measuring Understanding 
in Reading. 
Frederick 8. Breed, University of Chicago. 
. Criteria for Selecting Which Educational Test to Employ. 
W. A. McCall, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
. Some Experiments Testing the Efficiency of Suggestive Defi- 
niteness in Instruction for Frequently Recurring 
Ideas. 
A. Duncan Yocum, University of Pennsylvania. 
. The Elective System and a Table d’Hote Meal. 
Lancaster D. Burling, Geological Survey, Ottawa, Ont. 


2.00 M. 
Annual business meeting. 


2.30 
(Time allowance, fifteen minutes.) 
1. The Possibility of a Speech Scale for Mental Measure. 
W. B. Swift, Medical Supervisor of Speech Classes, Fall 
River Public Schools. 
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2. The Pedagogical Status of Feeble-Minded Children. 
J. E. W. Wallin, Psycho-Educational Clinic, St. Louis, Mo. 
3. Individual Instruction in Spelling. 
Ernest Horn, State University of Iowa. 
4. A Proposed Score Card for Determining the Efficiency of 
College Teaching. 
A. Caswell Ellis, University of Texas. 
5. Special Abilities and Disabilities. 
T. B. Ford, Hiram College. 

The war duties of Leonard P. Ayres, of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, made necessary the omission of his address as 
retiring vice-president. 

Tuesday, January 1 
9.30 a. M. 
(Time allowance, fifteen minutes.) 
1. The Course of Study. 
Charles A. McMurry, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
2. The Scientific Determination of Desirable Content for 
Courses of Study in Civics. 
Ernest Horn, State University of Iowa. 
3. The Content of Courses Dealing with Plant and Animal 
Life in the Public Schools. 
E. R. Downing, University of Chicago. 
4. Applications of the Range of Information Tests to the Course 
in Physiology. 
N. M. Grier, Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
5. An Investigation of the Students’ Methods of Studying 
Psychology. 
L. W. Webb, Northwestern University. 
Patrick J. McCormick. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Classroom Method and Management, by George Herbert 
Betts. Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill Co. Pp. 386. 


Although separate chapters are allotted to method and man- 
agement, most of this book may be said to deal simultaneously with 
the two phases of school work, the close relationship between them 
encouraging such combined treatment. The first part deals with 
foundation principles common to method and management. In 
many respects these chapters are excellent material for the class of 
teachers intended to be reached. The author has prepared his 
book chiefly for the teachers of the public schools who can scarcely 
rely upon motives beyond the natural and who yet have the 
responsibility of training the young to right moral standards. No 
mention is made anywhere of religion or of religious motives; and 
more than once the author seems hampered by the limitation his 
plan has set upon him. He wants the right moral basis for train- 
ing, but never ventures to say what makes the basis right; he 
desires the teacher to have a true philosophy of life, but gives no 
hint of what is true. 

Substituting our positive beliefs on man’s origin and destiny 
for some of the vague expressions of the writer, and the Christian 
for his true philosophy of life, the supernatural where he reaches 
only to the natural, and we may recommend the book to the use of 
our Catholic teachers. It has many features to commend it. In 
style, it is simple and direct; in scope, comprehensive; is full of 
details and illustrations, and has many references for further 
reading. It evidences wide experience, good sense and practical 
judgment. On current conditions it is frank, and in spite of its 
shortcomings, which are not many for a book intended for the 
general market, it will be read with profit by any teacher. 

Parrick J. McCormick. 


Seventh Report of the Superintendent of Parish Schools, 


Diocese of Newark, for the Year Ending June 30, 1917. 


The first of the interesting features of the Report of the Super- 
intendent of the Diocese of Newark is the presentation of the 
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figures affecting attendance in the schools of the system. It brings 
out the fact that there has been a total increase of 3,040 pupils 
in the year. How the increase has come is also shown first, by a 
list of the cities having an increase and those with a decrease 
and, secondly, by a table furnishing the registration by grade for 
the year reported and the previous year. Each grade has in- 
creased in numbers except the kindergarten where there has been a 
decrease of 936. The reason of this decrease is, the report says, 
the Superintendent’s discouragement of kindergarten work in 
order to enroll the children when he believed they were fitted for it, 
in the first grade. 

Figures are also presented showing the large number of grad- 
uates from the parish schools who have entered upon the field of 
higher studies. It is gratifying to see that 53 per cent of the 
graduates were accepted in high schools. Of these about half 
entered Catholic institutions and half the public high schools. 
The School Board of the diocese can readily see from the enumera- 
tion what is the need of Catholic high schools if this proportion 
continues, and the indications are that it will. At another place 
in the report the Superintendent takes up the question of this 
imperative diocesan need, recommending central or consolidated, 
rather than parish, efforts to meet the high school problem. This he 
bases on his own experience andthe opinion becoming common 
among Catholic educators. 

Much of the report concerns matters of internal organization, 
and particular stress is laid upon the training of the teacher and 
her improvement while in the service. The Superintendent 
is surely not asking too much in urging the communities to con- 
tinue their solicitude for the teachers’ efficiency after she leaves 
the novitiate. With the cooperation of the community inspector 
and local principal her studies should be furthered and her contin- 
uous improvement assured. 

While the content of the report affecting the course of study 
and the questions of method it entails will have chief interest 
for the teachers of the system concerned, Catholic educators 
and superintendents in particular will be interested in the Super- 
intendent’s exposition of the question of the junior high school, 
which has local significance in his diocese. The system goes into 
effect in the public schools of the city of Newark this year. What 
the new arrangement means in curriculum and organization and 
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how it will affect the lower grades of the elementary schools is 
described. The Superintendent does not “go on record” as advo- 
cating the adoption of the plan for the Catholic system. He 
merely brings the matter to the attention of the School Board 
as a question likely to come up soon for definite action. He 
very prudently intends to wait until further study and observa- 
tion of its practical operation will furnish him with the data the 
Board will need before forming their views or determining their 
policy on the matter. 
Patrick J. McCormick. | 


Third Annual Report of the Superintendent of Parish 
Schools of the Diocese of Cleveland, for the Year 1916-17. 
The data of the Report of the Superintendent of the Diocese 
of Cleveland also indicate a healthy increase in the number of 
pupils registered in the schools of the diocese, 2,262 being received 
over the numbers for last year. Teachers increased eighteen and 
schools three in number. The trend of the Superintendent’s 
comment and remarks on present conditions runs chiefly toward 
the question of higher education. There has been a marked 
increase in the number of high school pupils in the past year, an 
increase that taxed all the facilities at hand. More schools are 
required to attend to the normal growth which the future promises. 
He consequently urges renewed efforts on the part of the clergy, 
teachers and parents to encourage this very gratifying sign of the 
progress of Catholic education and to supply the facilities which 
the demand now requires. In this connection the reader is 
permitted to see the reason for opening the Cathedral Latin 
School for boys and the success of the first year. The diocese is 
to be congratulated upon this happy event and the prospect of the 
institution being housed in a beautiful new building for the 
September of 1918. A cut of the proposed structure appears as 
the frontispiece of the report. It assures a building both attract- 
ive and appropriate in design that will accommodate 600 boys. 
The prospects for filling it and enabling it to discharge all the func- 
tions of a modern high school are apparently the best. The faculty 
is composed of members of the diocesan clergy and the Brothers of 
Mary. 
Since September, 1916, Cleveland has also had its Catholic high 
school for girls and we learn from this report that 127 girls attended 
last school year. The course extends over four years and embraces 
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both the academic and business branches. The requirement of two 
years of the academic before the commercial course may be 
taken by those preparing for business careers is a judicious one 
and bound to have fine results. 

The Superintendent gives a résumé of the new methods and 
plans adopted in the diocese in recent years for primary grade 
work. These, with many excellent thoughts in regard to economy 
of time, will be read by principals and teachers with benefit, and 
by those who have followed his plans with gratification. Faithful 
adherence to the school calendar, and the elimination of wasteful 
practices in connection with entertainments and elaborate gradua- 
tion exercises, are points worthy of insistence, and we hope that 
they will produce the desired effect. 

The Superintendent is to be commended for his practice of 
holding an annual teachers’ meeting, which, for the inspiration 
and direction it brings, is of undoubted benefit to the teaching 
force. The effect of the meeting could, we believe, be made more 
lasting if the proceedings and the papers read at it were printed 
in the Superintendent’s report. The papers would then have a 
permanent form and be accessible for later reading and reference. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


School Efficiency, by H. E. Bennett. New York: Ginn & Co., 
1917. Pp. x+874. 

Efficiency in the educative process depends on the teacher’s 
functional grasp of three fundamental elements: The complex 
nature of the child, the true end of education and the art of 
motivation, by means of which he is able to have those, trusted to 
his care, realize in their lives the educational ideal. The first of 
these essential factors comes in the person of the child, the second 
is acquired during the period of professional training and the third 
is born with the situations which it is to father, as factors in the 
unfolding process of character-building. It is to this last men- 
tioned element that the teacher in school must hourly—yes, con- 
stantly, direct his attention. What motives are to be aroused in 
the child in order that his every act will be a step toward the goal, 
the end of true education, is the problem that ought never leave the 
direct field of the teacher’s consciousness. Not only while in 
the class-room, but during all his waking hours, must he be alert to 
this obligation of his vocation. Any suggestion or source of 
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suggestions, which will aid the teacher in this work of character- 
formation, will not be ignored by the teacher, desirous of learning 
the secret of school efficiency. 

No work has come to our review table that will prove more 
valuable to our teachers, in this responsible phase of their office. 
It is teeming with suggestions that are timely and helpful. The 
author’s aim, viz., to bridge the imaginary gap between theory and 
practice in school management and supervision, has been fully 
realized. The youthful teacher will find this volume a trustworthy 
guide and friend. If made his vade mecum he will be armed 
against those oft-recurring blunders, which result from ones 
inexperience and ill-tempered zeal. 

The scope of the volume leaves nothing to be desired. The 
various problems of school-management arising from housing con- 
ditions, the curriculum, the class-room activities, such as study, 
examinations and discipline, the relation of school to home, 
church and the civic community, together with the author’s sugges- 
tions, the outcome of many years of devoted service as teacher, 
manager and supervisor, form the subject-matter of this work. 
The extensiveness of the field, treated in this compact volume, 
forbids special reference to the many parts particularly well done 
and at the same time notably instructive. The sincerity and 
earnestness of appeal, which the author’s suggestions and dis- 
cussion of principles arouse, can be experienced by and of profit to 
only those, who are fortunate enough to peruse the pages of 
School Efficiency. 

As a contribution to the literature on school-management this 
volume deserves to be well known by all teachers and especially 
by those “just starting in.” It will aid these latter in elevating 
their art to a higher plane and in mastering the whole secret of 
personality and power, which is that “mysterious solvent of all 
sorts of difficulties that arise in school, in the home or wherever 
human beings deal with one another.” 

Leo L. McVay. 


The Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Kentucky, by Anna B. 
McGill. New York: The Encyclopedia Press, 1917. Pp. 
xiv+436. 

All objectors to Christian institutions and movements, sym- 
pathy with which, as Dr. McCormick says in his History of 
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Education, “contemporary histories of education in English do 
not tend to foster,” were irrefutably answered by Cardinal New- 
man, when he said, “‘to be deep in history is to cease to be a pro- 
testant.” Perhaps nowhere does this strong, but undeniable, 
statement of the truth apply with greater force than against those 
who are unduly critical of the Parochial School system of the 
Catholic Church. It is safe to say that much of the adverse 
criticism of this potent factor for National development arises from 
the fact that those who protest are ignorant of its history, that is 
of its results, its extensiveness, its ideals and the life-story of 
those who make up its corps of self-sacrificing teachers. 

This volume from the pen of Miss McGill, although but the 
history of that Community, whose Mother-house may be properly 
called the cradle of Catholic education in the West, offers to those 
willing to be enlightened, a sufficient explanation of why the 
Catholic school system has been the success, that an impartial 
retrospect of American education must needs recognize. Not 
only has the author given us a volume of absorbing interest but 
a veritable source-book, to which later historians of American 
Catholic education must turn for inspiration and data. This work 
furnishes an array of facts that under proper interpretation, cannot 
but help to prove the logic and philosophy of the stand, which the 
Church, even at so great a cost, has taken on the problem of 
education, essential for citizenship. Its pages present in a literary 
manner, a literal account of the organized plan, whereby the ideals 
of the Church Catholic, may be realized in the life’s work of its 
members. 

Miss McGill’s praiseworthy tracing of the story of Nazareth and 
its unfolding influence on Catholic Education, especially in the 
South and West, may be fittingly resumed in the following lines 
from one of the poems of Rev. James Hayes: 


“Unto Thy Soul be peace and bliss, 
For Thy high life we render praise, 
Thy life so rich in deeds and days, 
Its message to the world is this, 
To higher things, with wings unfurled, 
The Soul must ever struggling soar, 
Until it rests on Heaven’s floor, 
Above the workshop of the world.” 
Leo L. McVay. 
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The Essentials of Agriculture, by Henry Jackson Waters. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1915. Pp. x+455+xxxvi. 

This admirable little volume is both a well-constructed text- 
book built on modern lines and a source of valuable and available 
information for the farmer. It cannot fail to be productive of a 
great good. It will be used as a text-book in normal schools in 
which rural teachers are being trained, and it might well find its 
way into the hands of the older pupils in agricultural communities. 
The subject matter of each chapter is set forth in a lucid and 
interesting manner, which will secure a reading from anyone who 
may pick up the volume. Each chapter is followed by a set of 
questions which will lead the student out beyond the text-book 
itself for information. A number of exercises are outlined and a 
list of references are also given at the end of each chapter. 

Tomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


The Centenary of the Society of Mary, Prologue, The Cente- 
nary; a Retrospect and a Prospect, Historical Sketch, Rev. 
William Joseph Chaminade, Founder of the Society of Mary, 
Historical Sketch, The Brothers of Mary in the United 
States, by Brother John E. Garvin, S.M., Dayton, Ohio, 
The Brothers of Mary, 1917. Pp. 284. 

The teaching work of the Brothers of Mary is well known and 
widely appreciated and all who are interested in Catholic education 
will rejoice and be grateful for the good work done in 100 years of 
service by this devoted body of Christian teachers. The essays 
contained in this volume have an intrinsic interest for all educa- 
tors. For these and many other reasons, it will be regretted 
that the form of publication was not in better taste. The vivid 
blue of the cover and the equally livid yellow of the binding 
sheets form a color combination that is painful, to say the least. 
Again, the title page is crowded, and not in harmony with the 
present standards of bookmaking. 


